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EATERS | 


DIGEST 


THREE SNACKATEERS 
Taking time off from writing a book on 
the HUNTING OF THE SNACK, that world- 
eating trio—Cora, Rose and Bob Brown, 
aired their gastronomical views recently 
on the Heinz Magazine of the Air. (Tune 
in yourself Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 11 a. m. E. §.T.—Columbia Net- 
work.) It seems that their own favorite 
snack is a crunchy peanut butter number. 
Good on almost any kind of bread but 
particularly effective on a crackling base of 
Swedish bread. I tried it—using a combi- 
nation of Heinz sandwich spread, chopped 
celery and Heinz peanut butter. The sand- 
wich spread must be laid on with a lavish 
hand. The celery, crisp as a winter’s day 
and not too finely minced and the peanut 
butter rich and nutty (namely Heinz.) 


SUCCESS STORY 
Today I’m flush, but yesterday 
As broke as broke could be, 
But thank my lucky stars 
I wrote a winning recipe! 

—G. V. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FLATTERIN’ A PANCAKE 
Loud rages the controversy: which famous 
chef invented Crépes Suzette? But all admit 
they were christened by aking (Edward VII) 
when he was a gay young prince supping 
in Paris with a dancer named Suzette. To 
this ones gg | of pancake glorifiers we add 
the name of a gentleman from Gotham 
(W.T. G.) who, in my opinion, improves 
upon Suzette. He begins with paper-thin 
French pancakes—three apiece —butters 
them well, adds a heaping teaspoon of 
Heinz masterly mincemeat (steaming hot). 
Now roll or fold—and if you're so inclined 
—set the crépes royally ablaze in brandy. 


$5 REWARD #22 re 20 
smart, original 
recipes or interesting facts about the 57 
Varieties, send them to me. You'll get a 
check for five dollars and a beautiful cer- 
tificate with your name on it if your contri- 
bution is used. Mail to Demi Tasse, c/o The 
House of Heinz, Dept. W, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEOPATRA KNEW HER SAUCES 
When Mark Antony came to Cleopatra’s 
home to dine, so Shakespeare says: 
“Epicurean cooks 
With cloyless sauces, tempt bis appetite.’’ 


Still good technique! And better still these 
days when epicurean cooks at Heinz pro- 
vide such ever-tempting sauces as Heinz 
tomat ketchup, chili, Worcestershire and 
“57” beefsteak sauce. 


HAPPY EATING 
To all ye, Merry Eaters, 
Right good cheer, 
Gay talk and tasty provender 
Throughout the year! 


CORNE EATS TOMATO 
At No. 2 Corne Street in Newport, R. L., 
you'll see a tablet that says—“‘Here lived the 
artist Michele Felice Corne, the first person 
to introduce tomatoes as a food in this 
country.” In the Historical Society files I 
dug up a yellowed newspaper clipping in 
which Corne wrote: “The tomato, he 
grows in the sunshine, he is a fine, rosy 
color, an exquisite flavor...and when 
he is put in soup, you relish him and leave 
nothing in the plate.” Ah, if only Corne 
could have lived to savor Heinz cream of 
tomato soup, he’d have licked the plate 
for the last drop. —R J. D., Newport, R. I. 


—Demi Tasse 

















Her pickles pleased professional palates 


GRANDMOTHER KNEW BEST 


T’S news when a great company like Heinz 
I goes out to a little old lady on a farm 
and says,““Please, ma’am, may we borrow your 
recipe for puttin’ up fresh cucumber pickle!” 


That’s just what Heinz did—in order to 
make the kind of crisp, fresh-tasting cucum- 
ber pickle you used to sneak off grand- 
mother’s shelves under the cellar steps. 


That little old lady knew how to make 
pickle that won blue ribbons at every 
County Fair. Heinz chefs follow her quaint 
old recipe step by step. And again, homesick 
Americans enjoy those delicately spiced, 
crunchy pickles they’ve long been hanker- 
ing for. 


Grandmother “saved seed” from year to 
year. Heinz makes pickle the same way — 
from their own prize, garden-fresh cucum- 
bers. They use Heinz own mellow pickling 


HEINZ 


vinegarand Heinz specially selectedspices too. 


Fill the old cut-glass pickle dish with Heinz 
snacking good cucumber slices. They’re so 
wholesome the children can eat their fill. 
Try them for sandwich fillings and garnishes. 
Ask your grocer for a jar of fresh cucumber 
pickle by Heinz — the family name for 57 
Varieties of very good eating! 


Wise pickle-pilferers, these 


FRESH CUCUMBER 


@) 


PICKLE 
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STOP LOOK 412 Hs veaR 
LISTEN TO ALL THREE 


SOUND- fically Sound-Proofed against all Road-Hum and Drumming— 
PROOFED Amazing New “Hushed Ride”’_no Bumps or Vibration! 






























FRONTSEAT3" WIDER... 
274" MORE IN REAR! 









calitcnllyredod specie. hi ‘ike a par’ 
casting studio. 


2 Five kinds of insulating material. . chek 
out rumble, hum and drumming. 


3 Live rubber cushions between body and 
frame eliminate road vibrations. . 


4 Floating Power engine mountings keep — 
engine vibration away from you. —_. 


5 New airplane-type shock - absorbers 
swallow sand jolts. 


6 You'll discover an amazing **Hushed 

Floating Ride’! pen es gi me 
| The beautiful new 1 937 Plymouth De Luxe PeunDeor den. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur 


G0 SE this beautiful, new 
Plymouth...widest, 

longest, roomiest Plymouth ever 

built...the biggest value! 

See the sensational new SAFE- 
TY INTERIOR: Drive it! See 
how quiet it is..whow roomy. No 
bumps or vibration...no leaning 
sway on curves! 

DOUBLE-ACTION hydraulic 
brakes, ALL-STEEL body, new 
silent Hypoid rear axle, formerly 


used in high-priced cars only! 

Owners report 18to 24 miles per 
gallon...also big savings on oil, 
tires and upkeep. And Plymouth 
has always had the HIGHEST 
RESALE VALUE of “All Three” 
low-priced cars! 

Find out how Plymouth gives 
more for your money. See it today 
at DeSoto, Chrysler and Dodge 
dealers. —PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 









EASY TO BUY. Plymouth 
is priced right down with the 
lowest. The Commercial Credit 
Company has made available 
convenient payment terms as 
low a> $25 monthly. 


yMoU TH ‘ Gavetal Racpoctine, thot 
ps _ CARS 


Hour. Columbia network, Thurs- 
days, 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 








th gives you Better 

Engineering, Materials 

ship than 

any Other Low- Priced 
Car! : 
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BROAD PANORAMAS , . , exquisite vistas . | . 
a very modern community with alluring 
traces of the past; SAN D1eco rims a great 
land-locked harbor on a southern sea and is 
builded ‘round that famous recreational and 
cultural center, 1400 acre Balboa Park, 
green and colorful the whole year through 
with semi-tropical verdure. 


SAN DIEGO pogeesoas a ieee natural 
assets which spell... CHA 


You'll like SAN DIEGO si oi ment you 
see it. . . you'll like’ it even more if you 


stay awhile, enjoy its equable climate and 
explore its resources. 


Free Booklet oo request 
Address Box 17/2 


San Diego-California Club 
AM DIEGO 
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Leica over 
the Olympies!... 


For 16 August days—plotting his sched- 
_ ule in minutes, armed only with the 

smallest and nimblest of cameras—that 
great artist-photographer, Dr. Paul 
Wolff devoted himself to immortalizing 
the grace, beauty, speed, skill <of «1936's 
champion men and women athletes from 
53 nations. The result: one of the finest 
volumes of action pictures ever pro- 
duced . . . a manual of model miniature 
photography by the famous author of 
“My First Ten Years With the Leica”— 


Dr. Paul Wolff’s Leica— 


Sport Shots 


The book is not.confined to the actual 
Olympic Bowl, but embraces all phases 
of modern sports. Dr. Wolff worked 
with wide-angle and telephoto lenses, 
overcame problems that will thrill every 
camera fan, amateur or professional. 
Don’t miss this rich photographic feast! 
—handsomely produced by the publish- 
ers of U. S. CAMERA, etc. 814” x 11” 
—$3.00. 

USE THE COUPON NOW! 
ee ee 
William Morrow & Co., 

386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: I want Dr. Paul Wolff’s Leica— 
SPORT SHOTS right away! Please mail 

at once at as pes copy. © Check 
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SWEET SWING: Not that it cuts any ice, 
but on page 41 of [Dec. 5] News-Week, I 
find listed in the “Radio Check List” under 
swing music,’ these orchestras: Wayne King, 
Eddie Duchin, George Olsen, et al. Most 
swing fans agree that these- bands play the 
more common “sweet” music rather than 
“swing.” It would be interesting to have a 
listing of swing orchestras in your “Check 
List.” 

Your magazine is excellent. 

W. JACKMAN 

University of Maine 

Orono, Maine 


Editorial Note: “Swing” has generally come to 
mean any rendition oj a popular ditty where melody 
disappears under a tangle of improvised variations. 
Wayne King, Guy Lombardo, and their tribe rarely in- 
dulge in such musical extremism. But popular demand 
occasionally wins what Horace Heidt, leader of the 
Brigadiers, calls “‘sweet swing.” 

Swing kings include: Benny Goodman, “Red” 
Nichols, Mal Hallett, Cab Calloway, Joe Haynes, Hal 
Kemp, Casa Loma, Hugh McPherson (“Highland 
Swing’), Will Osborne, Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, 
Dick Stabile, Art Shaw, Louis Armstrong, Duke El- 
lington, Chick Webb, Willie Bryant. 


STORY: In the interest of accuracy and 
because that seems to be what you strive for 
I am calling your attention to an item 
(News-WeEEK, Dec. 26) in which you have 
missed a real human-interest story. 

John Stink was and is a full-blood Osage 
Indian. He died several years ago and was 
buried above ground as was the then custom 


ve 

of the Osages. He arose from his grave, how- 
ever, and during all “these years he has 
shunned and been shunned by the other 
tribesmen. He retired to the fastnesses of 
the Osage hills with his dogs and refused to 
associate with other péople. Oil was dis- 
covered in the Osage Nation and in common 
with the other members of the tribe he be- 
came wealthy. As you probably know, all 
the money received by the Osage Indians 
from oil rentals and royalty is placed in a 
common fund and apportioned equally to all 
the members of the tribe. When his royal- 
ties began to accumulate, a white guardian 
was appointed for him, This guardian loca- 
ted him and, although tfable to persuade 
him to accept the benefits of his new wealth, 
he did build a comfortable house for the 
Indian on his allotment and arranged for 
food and other supplies to be left where-the 
Indian might find them. In all the inter- 
vening years John Stink never associated 
with his own people or with the white people 

White men have never shot at his dogs be- 
cause they could not have found him, in the 
first place, and in the second place they 
would have had more important business 
with him had they been able to approach 
him. 

C. W. Van Eaton 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* 
RED VISION: [I must speak! Your Soviet 


article in the Jan. 2, 1937, issue looms all the 
more monstrous in view of your supposed 
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REACH FARTHER 
FOR SALES 


S..y at your desk if you need to, yet go where you will. Widen your field. Multiply 
your contacts. ... Long Distance will take you to a dozen states in a day—a dozen cities 
in an hour. You can follow up inquiries, sift out live leads, make appointments for per- 
sonal visits, avoid long lobby-waits, keep in touch between trips—quickly and inexpen- 


sively. ... Reach for your telephone and reach for more business in 1937. The 





local telephone company will show you definite dollars-and-cents ways of doing it. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE NOW LOWER THAN EVER 
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Discrimination is ageless. Just as 


Hennessy Cognac Brandy was the 
preferred liqueuracentury and more 
ago, so is it the choice of critical taste 
today. For Hennessy never varies 
... its uniformity insured by stocks 


of naturally-matured brandies 


‘ * x that have been building since 1765. 
84 PROOF 
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COGNAC BRANDY 
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news-reviewing of a liberal and neutral type 
I must confess that I find an impartial atti- 
tude whenever you deal with any other 
country. But when it comes to the Soviet 
and Stalin—yovu see Red. 

To accuse the Soviet policy as “Fascist 
like nationalism” and Stalin, “the stump, 
little Dictator,” as being an anti-Semite is 
really amazing. Where do you get the crust 
to print it? To accuse Stalin of having : 
“secret admiration” for Hitler, whom he 
likened to a pig not so long ago, is carrying 
prejudices too far. Perhaps you are only 
spoofing. You can’t be serious. Even Hearst 
didn’t dare to pull something like that. 

NATHAN FEIN 

Bronx, N. Y. 


Scoor: In your issue of Dec. 19, page 7, 
you state: 

“Then John Gunther of The Chicago Daily 
News, acting on a ‘confidential tip,’ scooped 
the world with the sensation that Mrs. Simp- 
son had petitioned for divorce. . .” 

It was William H, Stoneman, our present 
correspondent in London, who scooped the 
world on a bit of news that precipitated the 
Simpson affair. 

John Gunther, who is now living in Amer 
ica, served as London correspondent until 
last Summer, when heé resigned to devote 
himself to literary efforts, His successor was 
Mr. Stoneman. 

It is quite likely that your writer labored 
under the assumption that John Gunther was 
still posted in London, especially thanks t 
the influence of his fame as the London cor- 
respondent who wrote “Inside Europe.” 
Nothing could be more natural, for a writer 
who could not suspect otherwise, than to sup- 
pose that John Gunther still held forth in 
London and was the initiator of the “great- 
est love story of the century.” 

AnTHony S. MARIANO 

Chicago Daily News 

Foreign Service 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Jn the issue of Jan. 2, News- 
Week corrected its earlier statement and said: ‘It 
was from a legal friend that William Stoneman, Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, got the lead which enabled 
him to announce Oct. 14 that Mrs. Simpson had filed 
suit for divorce.” 


GRIP: Page 19 of Volume IX No. 1 [Jan 
21 says “Eleanor Holm Jarrett: Champagne 
Trouble.” 

The concealed container does not look like 
a champagne glass—or has Eleanor patented 
a new never-slip grip? 

ALEXANDER F, PorTER 

Hohokus, N. J. 


JINGLE: Some months ago you ran 
story about the Duke of Windsor—then 
Prince of Wales—speaking at some meeting 
in England. He recited a jingle whicl 
seemed to me to show Yankee influence. | 
have been trying to track it down. But neither 
the Josh Billings fans I have questioned nor 
anyone else can help me out. Do you know 
its origin? 

F. BuTLer-SMITH 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Sterling Elliott, publisher of the 
L.A.W. (League of American Wheelmen) Bulletin, 
wrote this jingle, and Joseph C. Lincoln, Cape Cod 
novelist, illustrated it years ago. The Prince of Wales 
recited it in urging the Travel and Industrial Develop- 
ment Association of Great Britain and Ireland to “‘raise 
its voice louder and louder’? (News-Weex, Dec. 21, 
1935). 

He who whispers down a well 

About the goeds he has to sell, 

Will never reap the golden dollars, 

Like he who shows them round and hollers. 
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SIDESHOW 





ABROAD AT Home: A bewildered man 
ambled about the twisting streets and 
intersections of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s model town near Norris 
Lake, Tenn. Finally he shrugged aside 
dignity and asked a policeman to di- 
rect him to the residence of David 
Lilienthal, TVA director. “Do you 
know Mr. Lilienthal?” the officer de- 
manded. The man replied: “I am Mr. 
Lilienthal.” 

Spirits OF Love: The Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration dug through 
its regulations and discovered that 
whisky labels which bring undue no- 
toriety to international figures cannot 
be approved. Forthwith the FACA told 
a Chicago blending firm to stop label- 
ing its product “Wally Whisky—Fit 
for a King.” 

On THE House: A blonde registered 
at the Hotel New Yorker as Mrs. Es- 
telle Grogin and told the desk clerk she 
would leave shortly. Six hours later she 
checked out. In the room a maid found 
a newborn 7-pound girl. 

Bic Ipea: Asa L. Carter of Cleveland 
offered War Department engineers his 
plan for giving the Midwest an outlet 
to the sea: for $375,000,000, they could 
dig a tunnel under the Appalachian 
Mountains, between Conneaut, Ohio, 
and Baltimore. The army thought his 
estimate was $1,000,000,000 too low. 


APPEAL: Ralph Burdick, painter and 
chauffeur, advertised in a Miami, Fla., 
paper: “Listen—I’m lazy, hate to work, 
I'm none too honest, must have short 
hours and decent salary; prefer chauf- 
feur’s position; don’t want to work 
but have to.” He was offered seventeen 
jobs. 

VERSATILE: A San Jose, Calif., city 
editor sent a reporter to cover police- 
and fire-department examinations. As 
the legman left the office, the editor 
shouted: “Better take those examina- 
tions yourself and get some good col- 
or.” The reporter obeyed and won sec- 
ond place in the police test and third 
in the firemen’s. Both jobs pay more 
than his own, but he stuck to the news- 
paper business. 

TAKE THE Witness: Charged with 
shooting Jean Nash, 15, in Dover, N.J., 
Samuel Miller, 18, remembered that 
wives need not testify against their 
husbands, He married the girl. 

ViraL Statistics: C. Wheeler Laue, 
Statistician for the Fidelity Investment 
Association of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
announced some calculations based on 
the drop in the 1932-36 domestic birth 
rate: the 1,000,000-baby deficiency will 
result eventually in a shortage of 230,- 
000 industrial workers, 160,000 farmers, 
280,000 wives, 1,300 doctors, 15 orni- 
thologists, 2 deep-sea divers, and 1 lion 
tamer, 
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pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


FOR SMOKING 
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BITE, GIVE ME 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
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have Hl] /] INTERNATIONALS 
this vs what 


This is only one of hundreds of 
letters from international own- 
ers. Is it any wonder, in the face 
of performance like this, that 


truck users prefer Internationals? 
ry + + 


All Internationals are available 
on easy terms at low rates. Sizes, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. 
Phone or call for ‘a demonstration. 


Chassis prices start at 


“415 


f. 0. b. factory 


There are 100 International Trucks in our fleet, 
comprising 98 per cent of all our trucks. The other 2 per 
cent represent competitive trucks purchased for testing 
them in comparison with the incomparable International. 

‘We still have and operate our first International, 
purchased in 1928. It has withstood éver 100,000 miles 
of driving —daily use under all types of weather con- 
ditions—and it’s still going strong. 

Internationals have become our standard truck. 
Our chief mechanic, Mr. F. Rasmussen, expresses the 
opinion of all of us when he says that their durability, 
performance, operating economy, ease of repair, and 
light upkeep have fully earned them this right. Inter- 


nationals never seem to wear out.” 


LARSEN BAKING CO., Inc., New York City 


ny e. Mowinihiteks 


Sales Manager 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (ixconronaten) Chicago, Illinois 
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REORGANIZATION: President’s Sweeping Program Stuns 


Congress and Revives the Old Story of Undercover Opposition 





In the midst of the last Presidential 
campaign, Franklin Roosevelt smiling- 
ly told a friend that he could wage a 
more effective anti-Roosevelt war than 
the Republicans were_staging. He ex- 
plained that he would pick out the New 
Deal’s weakest point and concentrate 
his fire on that. 

“But what is that point?” asked the 
friend. 

“Administration,” the President re- 
plied. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt concen- 
trated his fire so heavily on Federal 
administration that he had Washing- 
ton gasping for breath. In the most 
Sweeping reorganization demand ever 
submitted by a President, he called for 
a complete rearrangement of executive 
agencies, creation of two new depart- 
ments, a handful of other major alter- 
ations, and virtual abolition of the 
spoils system. 

To a Congress stunned by the size of 
his program, he seemed like’ the bold, 
precedent-smashing Franklin Roosevelt 
of early -1933—hitting hard while at 
the peak of his prestige, going far be- 
yond all expectations, and “probably 
asking for much’ more than he had any 
hope of obtaining. 


O_p Story: It was the magnitude, 
not the novelty of the Roosevelt ideas 


-than the exception. 


that caused consternation. A _ full 
half-century ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment became so cumbersome that Sen- 
ator F. M. Cockerill of Missouri insti- 
tuted an abortive study of reorganiza- 
tion possibilities. 

Since then, vain attempts at the 
same goal have been the rule rather 
President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. sponsored a _ long 
study by a Committee on Department 
Methods. Taft kept a similar com- 
mittee boning away for two and a half 
gears. Wilson, too, made fruitless ef- 


‘forts at reorganizing. Under Harding, 


the Budget Bureau and Comptroller 
Generalship were established, but elabo- 
rate consolidation plans fizzled. Hoover’s 
schemes were stymied by a Democratic 
Congress. 


In the last three decades, only Cool- 
idge has kept cool to the subject of 
reorganization. All the others failed 
because of Congressional obstinacy— 
resulting from pressure applied by 
Federal bureaus, which have been apt- 
ly described as “the nearest earthly ap- 
proach to immortality.” As soon as 
some reorganizing scheme threatens 
to step on the toes of a government 
agency, the personnel of that agency 
goes to work on friends and favor 
seekers in Congress. 





Pitman 


Designers of the President’s bombshell: Luther Gulick, Louis Brownlow, and Charles Merriam 


ACME 


Franklin Roosevelt himself once won 
the greatest reorganizing powers ever 
granted a President. That was in 
March, 1933, when the Economy Act 
empowered him to make countless 
changes, so long as they should not 
involve the ten major departments. 


Soon, however, government consoli- 
dation was lost in the welter of bank- 
ing laws, relief bills, and alphabet 
agencies. By the time his reorganiz- 
ing power expired in 1935, the Presi- 
dent had made nineteen changes, most 
of them minor. One important change: 
centralization of all government pur- 
chasing in a Procurement Division of 
the Treasury. 


Just about two years ago, complaints 
against administrative confusion grew 
loud, and President Roosevelt called 
in three political scientists to discuss 
the matter. Then he let it drop for the 
time being. 

Meanwhile, chronic economizers like 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, who had 
once reorganized his native Virginia’s 
government with marked success, grew 
restive. Last February, Byrd induced 
the Senate to let him head a special 
committee to find what could be done 
about simplifying the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

That prodded Mr. Roosevelt into 
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action. He quickly appointed a three- 
man Committee on Administrative 
Management, announcing pointedly 
that he had decided upon the plan 
three months previous. 


REORGANIZERS: For the members of 
his committee, President Roosevelt 
chose the same three men with whom 
he had held tentative discussions a 
year earlier. All were close students 
of political administration; all, officials 
of organizations dedicated to govern- 
mental reform. 

One was Luther H. Gulick, 45, con- 
scientious, Republican, a trained re- 
searcher, and director of the Institute 
of Public Administration. The second 
was Charles E. Merriam, 62, grave- 
mannered University of Chicago pro- 
fessor, onetime Republican candidate 
for Mayor of Chicago, and a member of 
the old Hoover Commission on Social 
Trends. 

The committee chairmanship went to 
Louis Brownlow, a Missouri-born 57- 
year-old scholar and jack-of-all-trades. 
Educated at home by his parents, 
Brownlow started his career as a re- 
porter and editor on assorted Tennessee 
and Kentucky newspapers. Later he 
served as city manager of Petersburg, 
Va., and Knoxville, Tenn. As a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia 
in 1915, he became acquainted with a 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


/n able and witty raconteur, Brown- 
low has written a number of political 
books and lectured at Chicago Univer- 
sity on National, State, and local ad- 
ministration. His formula for quickly 
determining the efficiency of a local 
government: “See if the windows in the 
city hall are washed. If the janitors 
do their work, the city employes have 
been hired to work—not for their 
votes.” 

In his new job, Brownlow didn’t have 
to ogle any windowpanes. He and his 
two colleagues were in their element; 
all had made thorough, unofficial studies 
of Federal inefficiency. With that spade- 
work done, they had only to bring 
themselves up to date by talking with 
government officials and sending three 
researchers digging through recent rec- 
ords. 

A fortnight ago, while Byrd’s inves- 
tigation and a similar one by a special 
House committee were just getting well 
started, the Brownlow group submitted 
their report to the President. Phrased 
in readable, sometimes colloquial Eng- 
lish, its style as well as its contents de- 
lighted Mr. Roosevelt. He studied it, 
then called in Congressional leaders for 
a discussion. 

Last week he summoned his Cabinet 
and the press for one of those prelim- 
inary explanations which have become 
known at the White House as “Dr. 
Roosevelt’s seminars.” He wanted to 
explain his plans to the press before he 
made them public in a message to Con- 
gress next day. 


PLAN: Correspondents got an idea of 
the program’s extensiveness the mo- 
ment they filed into the Roosevelt of- 
fice. Instead of being forced to stand, 
as at the President’s usual press con- 
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The government today: Ten departments and 90 agencies, 
each directly under the President’s control and supervision 


ferences, they were provided with 
gilded, plush-seated chairs. That meant 
the seminar was slated to last a while 
—two hours, it turned out. 

As the room quieted down, the Presi- 
dent eyed the Cabinet members seated 
behind him, then the Brownlow group at 
his right. He turned to the battalion 
of reporters and feigned a_ school- 
marmish air: Well, how many of the 
class had done their homework ? 

The inevitable opening quip out of 
the way, the press conference got down 
to business. Talk of huge budget econ- 
omies through reorganization was 
“tommyrot,” the President warned— 
largely because the entire cost of civil 
administration represents less than 10 
per cent of the budget. Moreover, States 
like Maine; New York, Illinois, and Vir- 
ginia which had effected thorough re- 
organization had cut total costs only 
about 1 per cent. 

The program which the President then t 
unfolded was.designed to meet five gen- 
eral purposes: 

To help the President handle his ever- 
increasing duties. The plan would 
create six assistants to keep the Presi- 
dent in closer touch with government 
operations by acting as funnels for in- 
formation, orders, and administrative 
details. They would NOT be “assistant 
Presidents,” but—in the words of the 
report—‘“‘would remain in the back- 
ground, issue no orders, make no deci- 
sions ... They should be possessed of 
high- competence, great physical vigor, 
and a passion for anonymity.” 

In addition, the White House’s regu- 
lar office staff would be enlarged and 
a fund provided for engaging special 
advisers on particular subiects—as op- 


posed to the present practice of giving 
Brain Trusters nominal government 
jobs. 

To fit all executive activities into a 
unified framework. The program calls 
for two new departments—Social Wel- 
fare and Public Works. Then it. would 
authorize the President to distribute all 
of the government’s 90-odd independent 
agencies under one or the other of the 
twelve departments according to func- 
tion. The President would decide just 
which agencies would go where. 

Even independent regulatory com- 
missions (ICC, FTC, SEC, etc.) would 
be fitted into the general framework, 
though their quasijudicial functions 
would remain independent. Thus the 
SEC agents who investigate com- 
plaints, initiate action, or attend to ad- 
ministrative matters would probably 
function under the Commerce Depart- 
ment. But the commissioners hearing 
cases would, as now, function as an 
independent, bipartisan board. 

To give the President three “mana- 
gerial arms” for supervising all the 
administrative departments. <A Civil 
Service Administrator, a National Re- 
sources Board, and a Budget Bureau 
would be placed directly under the 
President’s control, and he would be 
charged with immediate responsibility 
for them. 

In place of the now independent Civil 
Service Commission governing Federal 
jobs under the merit system; a non- 
partisan, nonsalaried_ _Civik. Service 
Board of private citizens would watch 
over the system, while an. Administra- 
tor—appointed by the President from 
the three men qualifying highest on an 
examination—would actively direct it. 
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A permanent National Resources 
Board ‘would assist the President in 
planning long-range government im- 
provements and programs for protec- 
tion of natural resources. 

The Budget Bureau, functioning 
much. as at present, would supervise 
both preparation and execution of the 
budget, conduct continuous studies of 
administrative methods, and serve as a 
clearing house for executive orders and 
departmental recommendations to Con- 
gress. In general, it would serve as a 
practical “office manager’’ for the gov- 
ernment. 

To improve the quality and efficiency 
of administrative personnel. The merit 
system would be extended “upward, 
downward, and outward” to cover all 
non-policy-making positions in the gov- 
ernment. Higher pay for top jobs and 
systematic promotions through the 
ranks would induce a higher caliber 
of men to choose the civil service as a 
career. Present political appointees 
could retain their jobs only by receiv- 
ing certificates of merit from their 
bosses and by winning at least “pass- 
ing grades” on noncompetitive ex- 
aminations. 

These recommendations, roughly 
paralleling pledges made by both par- 





The government as planned: Agencies under departments, 
Presidential detail, three ‘managerial arms’ to help supervise all departments - 
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ties in the 1936 campaign, theoretically 
would put 95 per cent instead of the 
present 60 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s 774,000 civil employes under 
the merit system. 


To make the Executive Branch “truly 
accountable to Congress.” The present 
post of the Comptroller General—who, 
says the report, is not “responsible to 
the President or... to Congress or the 
courts”—would be abolished, along 
with the office’s “unconstitutional” 
power to control administrative ex- 
penditures. Instead, the plan would 
substitute an Auditor General with 
power only to protect. expenditures he 
considers unjustified. If the adminis- 
tration ignores his protests, he can 
Y giaz to Congress in his annual re- 
port. 


Perhaps still smarting from frequent 
run-ins with John R. McCarl, ex- 
Comptroller General, the President in 
his message rather gleefully endorsed 
the committee’s findings on this point. 





REPERCUSSIONS: To spur Congress in- 
to action, the President wrote in his 
message: “Our struggle... against con- 
fusion, against ineffectiveness, against 
waste ... must be won, unless it is to 
be said that in our generation national 
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self-government broke down and was 
frittered away in bad management.” 

Before the week ended, the Congress 
of the United States seemed to have no 
objection to a little frittering. Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, even adminis- 
tration leaders, cooled to the Roosevelt 
program after the first suprise wore off. 

For the most part, of course, they 
opposed the civil-service provision, 
which would end wholesale patronage. 
Rather than say so, many advanced 
other objections—ranging from one end 
of the program to the other. 

Among more sincere opponents, Sen- 
ator Byrd led a bloc of economizers in 
objecting that the plan provided for in- 
adequate budget cuts. Others balked 
at giving the President authority to 
shuffle bureaus. Still others complained 
against abolishing the Comptroller 
Generalship—‘“muzzling the watchdog,” 
they called it. 

From the comfortable Washington 
law office to which he retired last June, 
ex-Comptroller General McCarl issued 
a voluminous protest of his own, con- 
cluding: “It would be a long step back- 
ward for the Congress to surrender its 
right to exact law observance in the 
uses of the public moneys.” 

In his syndicated column, Walter 
Lippmann broke out in a rash of praise: 
“No one will ever be able to say that 
this Roosevelt is not himself an enthu- 
siast for the strenuous life. There he is 

. the successful chieftain of the most 
powerful political organization this 
country has ever seen, and the first pro- 
gram he offers to his devoted followers 
is one which strikes deeply at their 
dearest prerogatives, privileges, and 
perquisites.” 

As Senate and House prepared to 
start the President’s proposals through 
the mill, they appeared doomed to a 
troublous trip. Government jobholders 
and intrenched independent agencies 
were certain to bolster already healthy 
Congressional opposition. 

Those who knew the President’s mind 
surmised that he expected strong op- 
position, that he would sacrifice sev- 
eral features to win passage of others, 
and that he purposely declined to specify 
planned consolidations in order to avoid 
stirring up bureaucratic wrath. 

A cross section of habitually good 
forecasters provided the following pre- 
dictions: 

That the President will get a sub- 
stantial part of his program passed 
only if he applies maximum pressure. 


That the two new departments and 
the new planning board will be author- 
ized. 


That the White House assistants— 
dubbed ‘“‘the selfless six” by newspaper 
men—will be approved. 


That the merit system will be ex- 
tended—but the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will not be replaced by an Admin- 
istrator. 


That independent agencies—but not 
regulatory commissions—are likely to 
be distributed among the departments; 
although the President will probably 


_not win unlimited reshuffling power. 


That the Comptroller Generalship 
will not be abolished. 
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STRIKE: Union ‘Squatters’ and General Motors 
Shy From the Brink of Peace and Return to Battle 


The wonder was that nobody died; 
not that gas clouds hid Chevrolet Ave- 
nue, nor that ordinarily peaceable men 
tried to kill each other in Flint, Mich., 
last week. 

Flint had harbored the makings of 
battle since Dec. 30, when sit-down 
strikers seized two General Motors 
plants, halted assembly lines in two 
more, closed a parts factory—and threw 
27,000 of the city’s 42,000 automotive 
workers out of jobs. ; 

Then preludes to’strife piled one upon 
the other. Thousands of the jobless, 
buoyed by a new sense of power, rallied 
to the sit-downers and to the United 
Automobile Workers of America; thou- 
sands more, vexed by lost wages, joined 
the antistrike Flint Alliance, organized 
by a onetime General Motors paymaster. 

Strangers came to town. Unuon or- 
ganizers from Detroit and union mem- 
bers from idle Ohio auto shops strode 
through Flint streets, preaching the 
doctrine of militance. Floyd William- 
son, a New York publicity man, showed 
up as mouthpiece for the alliance. 

Inside the closed plants of the Fisher 
Body Co., a G.M. subsidiary, strike com- 
mittees whipped the men into regi- 
mented order—sweeping floors, tending 
machines to keep them from harm, even 
seeing that the bosses’ offices remained 
clean and inviolate. To men isolated 
from wives and bars, routine became a 
saving soporific. 

In the cold, muggy evenings, union 
loud-speakers blared across the valley 
where the plants loomed, along the Flint 
River. Over the whole city hung a sense 
of conflict—a feeling that somehow 
Flint had become the focal point of all 
the forces which had shut down 28 Gen- 
eral Motors plants and dumped 93,400 
workers from G.M. pay rolls. 
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BaTTLe: At 1:00 P.M., one day last 
week, someone shut off heat and Wight 
in Fisher Plant No. 2. Just before sup- 
pertime, company guards removea a 
ladder used in carrying food to.strikers’ 
second-floor quarters. 


From Plant No. 1 a line of union cars 
moved toward No. 2. Police Depart- 
ment cruisers parked near by. Sudden- 
ly, Police Capt. Ed Hughes darted to a 
plant door, smashed a glass panel, and 
pitched two tear-gas bombs. In a Chev- 
rolet sedan, close beside the walls, a 
union organizer named Victor Reuther 
nestled .a microphone in his pale, slim 
hands and began to shout through a 
portable magnifier. 


It was over within half an hour. Six- 
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teen men—fourteen strikers, two offi- 
cers—went to Hurley Hospital with 
wounds from bullets or gas-bomb frag- 
ments. A _ striker’s missile crunched 
against Sheriff Thomas Wolcott’s skull. 
A milk bottle, hurled from the plant, 
smashed a police-car windshield. Two 
other police cruisers were overturned 
and wrecked. Nuts, bolts, hinges, 
bricks, and bottles littered the avenue, 

Early next morning, Gov. Frank 
Murphy of Michigan motored to Flint 
from Lansing, met the injured sheriff 
at the Durant Hotel, and concluded that 
local authorities couldn’t handle the 
ugly business. Later that day, 1,200 
National Guardsmen camped in and 
about an abandoned school building; 
600 more followed, and Flint prepared 
for martial law. 

Dismayed by bungling police tactics, 
a G.M. spokesman disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility: “It’s just one of those 
things.” 

But it was more than that. Flint’s 
travail, awakening millions to industrial 
warfare’s consequences, sowed the seed 
of amity—and of more ‘strife. Public 
pressure drove the antagonists toward 
settlement; the bitterness among Flint 
workers wrecked every move toward 
peace. 


Procress: Two days after blood 
spurted in Flint, John L. Lewis con- 
fronted Washington newspaper men. 
Doubt burdened their questions—doubt 
that all went well with him as chairman 
of the Committee-for Industrial Organ- 
ization and generalissimo of G.M. strik- 
ers. 

There was-reason for wonder. ‘“Loy- 
al’’ G.M. workers in Flint, Detroit, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere along the corpo- 
ration’s vast production line cried for 
quick peace. A Federal conciliator had 
failed to settle side-line strikes menac- 
ing the whole industry’s glass supply 
and the basis of Lewis strategy: a drive 
solely against General Motors, rather 
than against all auto makers. 

Typical Lewis belligerence bludgeoned 
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Conferees Knudsen, Murphy, Dewey, and Martin won neither respite nor peace 


the timorous: he would ask his admin- 
istration friends in Congress to investi- 
gate General Motors, its high executive 
salaries, and its financial backers—in- 
cluding several anti-Roosevelt du Ponts. 
Furthermore: “We’re entirely satisfied 
with the progress of this strike .. . It 
shall be fought out to a finish on the 
issue of collective bargaining and recog- 
nition of a legitimate union by General 
Motors.” 

If Lewis—as many of his inquisitors 
thought—really wanted to maneuver 
his way out with any reasonable sem- 
blance of victory, his opponent was 
equally willing to settle. 

Strikes had cut G.M.’s January pro- 
duction schedule from 224,000 to 72,000 
cars; the corporation had figured its 
daily loss at $315,000 and workers’ un- 
earned, uncollected wages at $1,000,000 
a day. In Detroit last week, somebody 
asked William S. Knudsen, executive 
vice president, for up-to-the-minute fig- 
ures. “I hate to think about it,” Knud- 
sen answered. 

Governor Murphy thought about it— 


and acted. He invited General Motors 
and union spokesmen to get together 
with him in Michigan’s Capitol at Lans- 
ing—and to stay with him until they 
found some basis for settlement. 


Both grabbed at Murphy’s seemingly 
feeble straw. The odds were against 
immediate peace when three emissaries 
from General Motors, and three from 
the union, met at 11 A.M. next day amid 
the dusty flags, velvet window dra- 
peries, and potted plants in the Gover- 
nor’s Office. 


TRUCE: Two fundamentals divided 
the peacemakers. 

The C.1.0. had demanded, and Gener- 
al Motors had withheld, recognition of 


United Automobile Workers as sole 


‘bargaining agent for all G.M. workers 


—necessarily including the thousands 
vociferously hostile to an “outside un- 
ion.” 

General Motors insisted that sit-down 
strikers leave five of its plants before 
negotiations started; the union would 
consent only if G.M. promised neither 





to operate the plants nor to remove 
equipment to other production centers. 

To bridge the impassable, G.M. sent 
Knudsen; Donaldson Brown, finance- 
committee chairman; and John Thomas 
Smith, general counsel. From C.LO. 
came John Brophy, headquarters direc- 
tor; Homer Martin, U.A.W. president; 
and Wyndham Mortimer, vice presi- 
dent. As a second neutral, the Governor 
had at his side James F. Dewey, Labor 
Department mediator. 

For 15 hours and 55 minutes, the 
eight haggled in the Governor’s office 
Only once did Murphy permit his visi- 
tors respite—at 9:45 P.M. he begrudgec 
them an hour for dinner. At 2:55 A.M 
next morning, a pale and weary Gover- 
nor emerged in triumph: “We have ar- 
rived at a peace.” 

Actually they had arrived, not at 
peace, but at an uncertain armistice. 

The corporation had agreed to open 
formal negotiations with the union this 
week. In return, the union promised to 
withdraw its sit-down strikers from the 
five occupied plants. General Motors 
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Fort Knox Depository: Fools steered clear of army guns and Federal gold 


bound itself to postpone reopening of 
these and twelve other strike-closed 
shops; if it could obtain sorely needed 
parts, it might resume operations at 
thirteen others. 


Faita#: Sunday rain chilled 10,000 
massed before the Fisher plants in Flint 
to celebrate the sit-downers’ evacuation. 
Strikers already had left G.M. plants in 
Anderson, Ind., Detroit, and Saginaw, 
Mich. 

None emerged in Flint. Ex-Mayor 
George E. Boysen’s Flint Alliance had 
demanded the right to bargain for its 
members, and Knudsen had replied: 
“We stand ready always to discuss with 
. .. any group of our employes, any 
questions without prejudice to any one.” 

Enraged by this rejection of U.A.W.’s 
chief demand, Martin kicked aside 
G.M.’s_ stipulation that sit-downers 
leave before peace talks began: “Evi- 
dences of bad faith . . . make it im- 
perative that the sit-down strikers re- 
main in the plants until the whole con- 
troversy is settled.” 

At 11:35 A.M. Monday, Martin and 
six fellow conferees marched into the 
General Motors Building in Detroit. 
Knudsen, Brown, and Smith joined them 
25 minutes later. Five minutes after 
noon, Knudsen left the meeting room: 

“There can be no bargaining until 
the plants have been evacuated.” 

_ Behind him came Martin: “All nego- 
tiations are off.” 


Amid the debris of his armistice, Gov- 
ernor Murphy refused to despair: “They 
must not forget for a moment that the 


public interest is paramount. We will 
pull it together. somehow.” 


Monday afternoon, Murphy left De- 
troit for Washington. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—-friend of the Governor 
and of John L. Lewis—could find a way 
to “pull it together.” 


STEEL: Lewis Hails, Workers Reject 
Carnegie Co. Man Converted to C.1.0. 


John L. Lewis could find out whether 
he commands the loyalty of most Gen- 
eral Motors workers by asking the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to conduct 
an election among the corporation’s em- 
ployes. If he won, the National Labor 
Relations Act would compel G.M. to 
recognize the United Automobile Work- 
ers as sole bargaining agency—unless 
the Supreme Court had outlawed the 
statute in the meantime. 

“Do you claim a ‘majority?” a re- 
porter queried last week. 

“We have a majority.” 

“Suppose the company should agree 
to permit an election, conducted by the 
Labor Board; would your union then 
ask for it?” 

“T’ll cross that bridge when I come 
to it.” 

Last week the board’s attorneys la- 
bored in Lewis’ behalf—but not against 
General Motors. The Lewis-sponsored 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
had charged the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. with discrimination against union 
employes and had asked the NLRB to 
abolish the company’s employe-repre- 
sentation plan. 





an 


When Lewis lieutenants first ap- 
peared before the board to press their 
charge last month, they included a con- 
vert from the company’s fold. Elmer J, 
Maloy, chairman of Carnegie employes’ 
Pittsburgh district council, had swung 
over to Lewis and his drive to organize 
all steelworkers. 

A fortnight ago the council voted, 
25-11, to oust Maloy—because he sup- 
ported Lewis and frankly fought to 
destroy Carnegie’s “company unions.” 
The Lewis camp had hailed Maloy’s 
friendship as evidence that most steel- 
workers wanted an independent union; 
Lewis’ enemies in steel cited the coun- 
cil’s action as evidence of the opposite. 

Unabashed by the rebuke from his 
fellow councilmen, Maloy again testi- 
fied before the board last week. Once 
more he insisted that Cafnegie—chief 
subsidiary of United States Steel—had 
fought true collective bargaining at 
every turn. 

io 


GOLD: A Small Army Protects 
First Shipment to New Vaults 


Soldiers ringed the railway siding. 
In armored combat cars, they watched 
every curve of the Dixie Highway be- 
tween the railroad and a low, granite 
building on the Fort Knox, Ky., mili- 
tary reservation. 

A locomotive, a tank car, two freight 
cars, and a string of passenger coaches 
pulled up to the siding. Treasury De- 
partment guards, swinging submachine 
guns, climbed from the coaches and 
joined the troopers. 

Then came another train—four mail 
and five passenger coaches—bearing 
more guards and the first shipment of 
gold bullion to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new depository at Fort Knox. 
On a nonstop run from Philadelphia, 
the pilot train had taken the lead to 
make sure no crank tried to derail the 
gold. The guards didn’t think anyone 
would be fool enough to attempt a 
robbery. 

Convoyed by more combat cars, army 
trucks lugged to the depository the 
400-ounce bars worth $14,000 each. 
There guards shifted the gold into an 
underground vault, protected by a 25- 
inch steel and concrete wall, a 20-ton 
door, a bombproof roof, and electrical 
alarms so sensitive an illicit whisper 
would set them off. 


It cost the Treasury $619,832 to build 
its storehouse—430 miles from New 
York, 325 from the nearest Atlantic 
seaboard point, and 1,160 miles from 
the Pacific. Here, officials thought, the 
gold would be safer from foreign in- 
vasion than in the New York Assay 
Office and the older depositories at San 
Francisco and Philadelphia. 

Eventually the government will lodge 
some $6,000,000,000 of its $11,295,950,- 
000 gold supply at Fort Knox. . Last 
week the newspapers, requested to sup- 
press news of the movement until the 
gold reached the vault, had to guess at 
the amount shipped. Low guess and 
probably right: $2,000,000; high, $500,- 
000,000. The Treasury wouldn’t say— 
it figured the less people knew about 
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that much money, the better for all 
concerned. 


Contrast: Last week the French 
liner Paris steamed from Le Havre 
bearing 421 boxes of “unnamed metal” 
officially valued at $7,000. Not until 
New York authorities found a $14,000 
gold ingot missing from the shipment 
did the line learn that all the metal was 
gold—-$6,000,000 worth, shipped unos- 
tentatiously by the Swiss Banking Co. 
to avoid heavy insurance and special 
handling costs. 


WHITE HOUSE: 
Regrets, and Old Election Jokes 


Suspenders, 


A high old time was had at the White 
House last week. 


DaTA: Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, thought 
up a way to vary the “Mrs. Doe wore 
pink” method of reporting the Presi- 
dent’s annual reception for the judici- 
ary. She passed along her idea to Es- 
ther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan 
newspaper correspondent, who accu- 
mulated this data on notable sus- 
penders: 


Chief Justice Hughes, ‘‘white - - and 
safe”; Hatton Sumners, House Judiciary 
Committee chairman, mauve with dia- 
mond pattern; Chairman Ashurst of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, white; At- 
torney General Cummings, none. 

“T shall never,’”’ Mrs. Tufty recorded, 
“forget the look on Chief Justice 
Hughes’ face if I live to be a hundred.” 


RecrRETS: When President Roosevelt 
received a formal invitation to his in- 
augural Jan. 20, he scrawled the follow- 
ing instruction: ‘Please regret this in- 
vitation. I will be too busy.” His metic- 
ulous social secretary, W. E. Rockwell, 
obediently penned regrets. 

The President appended: “I have re- 
arranged my engagements and I think 
I may be able to go. Will know-defi- 
nitely Jan. 19.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also dusted off the 
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Maine-Vermont election joke. At a re- 
ception for Speaker William B. Bank- 
head, the President informed Senator 
Frederick Hale, Maine Republican, that 
experts on protocol hardly knew wheth- 
er the Speaker or “the Ambassador 
from Maine” should have precedence. 


At a press conference, a reporter 
asked the President whether he would 
name two new battleships for Maine 
and Vermont. The President said: no, 
he had to name battleships after States 
“in the union.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Received preliminary proposals from Major 
George L. Berry’s Council for Industrial 
Progress recommending Federal aid to 
small business enterprises, a permanent 
economic advisory commission, establish- 
ment by law of maximum hours and min- 
imum wages, abolition of child labor, and 
elimination of unfair trade practices. 

SENATE: 

Passed administration bill extending RFC 
until June 30, 1939, by 74-1 vote; sent it 
to House. 

Banking and Currency Committee approved 
administration bill to extend to June 30, 
1939, the President’s power to alter gold 
content of the dollar and to maintain 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. 

Confirmed nominations of William C. Bul- 
litt, Joseph E. Davies, and William Phil- 
lips as Ambassadors to France, Russia, 

i and Italy. 
HOUSE: 

Received resolution to investigate Federal 
Judge John P. Gore of Tennessee with 
view to impeachment, 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported that 
the United States Employment Service 
found jobs in private industry for 1,519,- 
463 in 1936—a 36.4 per cent gain over 
1935. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

PWA discharged 2,000 of its 10,000 admin- 
istrative employes in anticipation of a 
reduced program; reported completion in 
last six months of 2,553 projects at es- 
timated cost of $295,586,487. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 16) 


a a ee ee Pee $64,369,521.03 
Expenditures ......-..cceeeeee% $116,346,962.86 
ONG * 8.0 6545 555 0% pba cee woe $1,888,141,713.75 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,492,779,275.98 
Public debt ......... weteds en $34,464,484,782.81 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 





COOLIDGE: Widow Made Third 


Ex-First Lady on Pension List 


The public has never learned just 
how much money Calvin Coolidge be- 
queathed to his widow, Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge. Best clue: as executrix of 
his estate, Mrs. Coolidge posted a $700,- 
000 bond. 

Innate thrift, plus the high earning 
power of an ex-President, enabled Mr. 
Coolidge to provide well for his family 
before he died Jan. 5, 1933. During his 
five and a half years in the White 
House, he saved a good part of his 
$75,000 salary and annual expense al- 
lowances; after he retired in 1929, his 
magazine and newspaper writings 
earned some $400,000. 

Despite these known facts, the word 
got about last week that Mrs. Coolidge 
was in need. Senator Carter Glass, a 
Virginia Democrat, announced that he 
had reason to believe she would wel- 
come a government pension. Congress 
promptly passed and the President 
signed a bill granting her $5,000 a year. 

“IT am astonished,” Glass explained, 
“that it was not granted four years ago. 
It conforms to the usual Congressional 
policy in such matters.” 

At Northampton, Mass., where Mrs. 
Coolidge lives with her wealthy friend, 
Mrs. F. B. Adams, family friends de- 
nied that poverty threatened their first 
citizen. The town doubted that Mrs. 
Coolidge, despite a trip to Europe and 
occasional jaunts to South Carolina, 
had even spent the interest on her capi- 
tal. 

As a matter of fact, need is no crite- 
rion of Presidential widows’ pensions. 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt draw $5,000 a year, and 
both have independent incomes. No 
Federal pensions go to the other three 
widows of Presidents: Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, beneficiary of a Carnegie 
Foundation annuity; Mrs. Frances Fol- 
som Cleveland Preston, wife of a Prince- 
ton professor; and Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, who declined Treasury aid be- 
cause she didn’t need it. 





KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Coolidge: $5,000 a year 
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DIP LOMACY: Fuehrer Settles ‘Crisis’ in Two 


Minutes While Assistant Argues With Duce for Days 


The buzz of a half-dozen languages 
ceased. Tail coats swished as the diplo- 
mats formed a line. United States Am- 
bassador William E. Dodd moved up to 
shake Adolf Hitler’s hand, then stepped 
back again. A tense room watched the 
Fuehrer draw aside Andre Francois- 
Poncet. After two minutes of earnest 
conversation, Hitler resumed his an- 
nual diplomatic reception. 

In record time last week France’s 
Ambassador and Germany’s Dictator 
had settled a crisis. The Fuehrer guar- 
anteed that Germany would not take 
advantage of Spain’s civil war to land 
troops in Spanish Morocco; France 
likewise promised to keep hands off 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s African pos- 
session. 


Coup: Two weeks ago, Paris papers 
blazed with charges that thousands of 
German troops had occupied the Span- 
ish Moroccan port of Melilla and were 
fortifying Ceuta, 16 miles from Gi- 
braltar. French colonial troops prepared 
for active service. The Atlantic fleet 
steamed south to French Morocco—as 
Britain’s Home Fleet opportunely set 
out for annual maneuvers off Gibraltar. 
Actually, Paris knew the rumors of 
Nazi military penetration in Spanish 
Morocco were false. 

Last week Col. Juan Beigbeder, rebel 
High Commissioner, invited French 
and British naval officers and reporters 
to inspect Morocco. They found only 
‘ a@ few hundred German mining tech- 
nicians and Nazi “volunteer” aviators 
—no German troops, no illegal forti- 
fications. 

But Paris feared that the Reich 
might sometime force General Franco 
to relinquish Morocco. By improvising 
a “crisis’ in advance, Paris warned 
Berlin that any such German moves 
would mean occupation of Spanish Mo- 
rocco by the French Army. In effect, 
this forced the Fuehrer to back down 
before he started—the neatest diplo- 
matic coup in many months. 


PREFERENCE: Premier Blum had 
other reasons for evoking’ the Nazi 
menace in Morocco. He hoped it would 
persuade London to cooperate with Paris 
in a naval blockade of Spain—for en- 
forcement of nonintervention. 

Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, liked this idea. Sir Samuel Hoare 
didn’t. The First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty remembered how Benito Mussolini 
outbluffed the British Fleet when it at- 
tempted to frighten the Duce from his 
Ethiopian conquest. Through two Cabi- 
net meetings, Sir Samuel—backed by 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin—de- 
rided the blockade proposal and flatly 
refused to risk his $35,000,000 battle- 
ships and Britain’s prestige again. 

Bested by his cynical opponent, Eden 
last week could only explain to the For- 
eign Press Association: “We wish to 


see imposed no system of government 
on the Spanish people ... either of Fas- 
cists or Communists.” 

The young Foreign Secretary “warm- 
ly reciprocated” Adolf Hitler’s assur- 
ances to France, but at Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering’s slogan—‘Guns in- 
stead of butter’’—he snorted: “We defi- 
nitely prefer butter to guns.” 

By contrast the French Premier 
pleased Eden by rushing through the 
Chamber of Deputies, 591-0, a bill— 
similar to Britain’s statute—giving him 
power to impose prison sentences on 
“volunteers” for Spain. A fortnight 
ago London had asked Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Moscow, and Lisbon for laws 
forbidding their nationals to fight for 
either Spanish faction. 

This week France's ally, Russia, em- 
barrassed and vexed Leon Blum. Mos- 
cow’s reply objected to unilateral ban- 
ning of volunteers as “premature’’— 
opening the way for similar Fascist 
equivocation. 


Rome: As in 1933, Mussolini and Goering exchanged salutes 





Houipay: Hitler didn’t reply to the 
British notes. Instead he sent General 
Goering to Italy to repair the Reich's 
diplomatic fences. 

On his 44th birthday last week, Goer- 
ing swung aboard a private car in Ber- 
lin. The next night, glittering in a sky- 
blue uniform, the bulky Air Minister 
stepped to the platform of Rome’s 
Terminal Station—for a “holiday.” 

Garbed resplendently as militia Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mussolini greeted the 
General as he did on a previous visit 
three years ago—with a Fascist salute. 
Then the Dictator bent low over the 
hand of Goering’s blond actresswife, 
Emmy Sonnemann. 

Mussolini lodged his guest in the love- 
ly Villa Madama, designed by Raphael, 
and next day entertained him by don- 
ning a mask and fencing furiously for 
half an hour with a Physical Culture 
Institute instructor. 

Goering also found the Duce a nimble 
diplomatic swordsman. The chief aims 
of Hitler’s envoy were to counteract the 
effects of Rome’s three-week-old pact 
with London, persuade Rome to give the 
Reich a free hand in Spain, and perhaps 
gain Italy’s aid for the Fuehrer in dis- 
rupting Anglo-French friendship. 
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Rumors that Mussolini would back 
Hitler to the hilt evaporated after four 
days of difficult negotiation, and dip- 
lomats credited Goering with little suc- 
cess. They expected Rome and Berlin 
would answer London’s nonintervention 
note with weaseling promises. To other 
Nazi gestures toward cooperation, the 
Duce replied with his favorite counter- 
proposal: revival of the four-power pact 
signed by Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy in 1933—1long since destroyed 
by mutual acrimony. 


SPAIN: Switch War 
From Hospital to Olive Groves 


Fascists 


They shot Willie in the morning. A 
machine gun mowed him down as he 
siept. Then soldiers picked the bullets 
from the Madrid Zoo’s wart hog and 
fried him for lunch. 

Last week Madrid could afford to 
laugh at this. Days of woolly fog had 
tempered the Fascist assault and the 
war’s bloodiest battle. 

Yet Fascist machine guns still clat- 
tered from the new university’s Clinical 
Hospital. Tunneling Reds laid TNT 
mines under the steel and concrete 
building. Then an earth-buckling roar 
collapsed stairways and walls, isolating 
rebel detachments in the upper floors. 

Balked at Madrid and badly in need 
of a victory to impress his friends Mus- 
solini and Hitler, General Franco last 
week sent Moorish cavalry slashing 
through southern olive groves. Advanc- 
ing along the Mediterranean coast, the 
Fascists captured Estepona. Forty-five 
miles beyond lay the objective—Malaga, 
Red stronghold and Spain’s second port. 


. 
U.S.S.R.: Big Budget for Red 
Soldiers, No Horns for Fords 


“The Fascist and imperialist menace 
compels us to strengthen our Red army. 
No force in the world can halt our 
progress to socialism ... led by Com- 
rade Stalin.” 

In the Kremlin’s Great Palace last 
week, 757 Central Executive Com- 
mittee members—including beshawled 
Ukrainian women, high-booted Georgi- 
ans, and slant-eyed Mongols—applaud- 
ed this Soviet challenge. 

Finance Commissar Gregory Fedoro- 


vich Grinko barbed his warning to* 


“menacing” nations, aotably Germany 
and Japan, by announcing a billion-dol- 
lar increase in 1937 defense expendi- 
tures. 

Moscow’s $4,020,400,000 war chest 
eloquently bespoke fears of conflict and 
Dictator Stalin’s determination to main- 
tain Russia’s supremacy as a military 
power. All three fighting arms will 
benefit : 

Army—the standing force of 1,300,- 
000, which guards European and Siberi- 
an frontiers 5,500 miles apart, will get 
new barfacks and equipment; a Sep- 
tember edict speeded conscription to 
Secure 300,000 additional recruits. 

Navy—Moscow’s “mystery fleet” will 
be further expanded toward the Krem- 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 
The sixth month of Spain’s civil war ended 
last week. It found the loyalists holding the 
white area (above) and still maintaining 
their Madrid front; General Franco’s 
Fascists, in control of the striped area, 
switching their attack to a drive on Malaga. 
Rumors of German penetration in Spanish 
Morocco and in the Fascist-held Canary 
Islands brought the British and French 
Fleets to Gibraltar and Casablanca 





lin’s goal: a navy “comparable to the 
Red army,” largest in the world. 

Air Force—Defense Commissar Kle- 
menti Voroshiloff wants the present 
4,500-plane armada increased to 7,000 
with 150,000 reserve pilots. 


Procress: Military outlays account 
for less than a fourth of the Soviet’s 
$19,370,400,000 world-record budget. 
This shows a $3,500,000,000 increase 
over last year and represents $600 for 
every Russian family. 

Nearly four-fifths of 1937 expendi- 
tures will be financed by the “turnover 
tax,’’ which applies to all business trans- 
actions and replaces 48 separate levies 
effective six years ago. Unlike capitalist 
countries, Moscow’s budgets include gi- 
gantic sums for industrial expansion 
(1937—$6,500,000,000). To this pro- 
gram, Comrade Grinko attributed the 
need for most of the new funds. 


The Finance Commissar’s audience 
cheered his report on last year’s gains: 
34 and 30 per cent increases in heavy 
industry and food output, and a 19 per 
cent boost in wages. 


Forecasting further successes this 
year, Grinko pointed out that nearly all 
major industrial branches started 1937, 
last leg of the second Five-Year Plan, 
ahead of or within striking distance of 
production scuedules. 


Faiture: While acclaiming these 
achievements, Russians admitted one 
bad failure. Eleven months ago, the 
chief Soviet automobile factory junked 
a plant for turning out Model T Fords 
and substituted machinery for making 
1932 models with 1934 bodies. 

Last week, Pravda—official Kremlin 





newspaper—admitted that the Gorky 
factory’s “conveyor is paralyzed five 
or six hours daily because of defective 
parts or lack of accessories.” Instead 
of a daily output of 85 cars, mechanics 
actually produce about twenty, many 
of them unserviceable. One day recent- 
ly, all production stopped: the factory 
had run out of horns. 

To remedy this situation, Moscow 
may recall foreign engineers—mostly 
American—who acted as instructors 
during the first Five-Year Plan. 


BRITAIN: Gas Masks Exhibited, 
Simpson Enters Slander Suit 


In an air raid, the right place for 
civilians ... would be indoors... 
a room [made] gasproof by pasting 
paper over openings. . . But we re- 

ard it as vital to have a second 
ine of defense in the shape of a gas 
mask 


Britain’s war-minded Home Office 
last week issued this explicit warning 
to citizens. At the same time it launched 
a plan to distribute 30,000,000 free gas 
masks, one for every inhabitant of ma- 
jor cities; and instructors started a 
house-to-house campaign to teach Brit- 
ons anti-gas technique. 


To popularize the move, the govern- 
ment even resorted to sex appeal. In 
London shop windows good-looking 
blond and brunet mannequins demon- 
strated the art of donning the masks in 
three motions. Jostling crowds studied 
these exhibitions—and the exhibitors. 


Kine: While officials counseled the 
public on war precautions, the Duke of 
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KING’S FACE; The problem of 


making 
subjects forget Edward VIII worries men 
behind the throne. Last week some of them 
advised George VI to grow a beard. It 
would take him three months to grow it 
and would make him look less like his 
abdicated brother, almost like a twin of his 
revered father, George V. 

Pictures at right show the remarkable 
resemblance that would result. The beaver 
was planted on a photograph of George VI. 

Should the reigning monarch decide to 
give his razor a rest before the coronation 
in May, many United States department 
stores would be out on a limb. For window 
displays this Spring they recently purchased 
life-size wax figures of the royal family 
(below), modeled in Madame Tussaud’s 
London factory and copied in quantity 
by William R. Harshe, Inc., Chicago pub- 
licity firm. 

The wax models make George VI seem 
too young to have even a mustache, much 
less a beard. 








two scepters added .. . 
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In store windows his figure will be dressed . . . 


and the Archbishop’s robe draped 
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Display: Queen, Princ 


Queen Elizabeth’s nose dusted . 
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ess, King, Canterbury 
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wG’S MUSCLES: One 


of Ed- 

Vlll’s most popular qualities 
ig enthusiastic devotion to many 
Contrary to popular belief, 
e VI is even more of a sport 
_ During his schooldays he boxed, 
vd Rugby, and was fairly durable 
long-distance runner. He likes 
shooting and yachting. His 


rts 


M handicap is 10—one lower than 


d's. The new King, who played 
les at Wimbledon in 1926, has be- 
the patron of British tennis. Last 
one of his steeplechase horses, 
n by an Irish jockey, came 
gh at Birmingham—first turf 
ory since he ascended the throne. 
sographs on this page show 
ge VI enjoying a few of his sport 
ies. With a beard he wouldseema 
ridiculous doing most of them. He 

Wd look better at his less violent hob- 
fossword puzzles and knitting. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Tennis southpaw 





Dog lover 


Sport photographer 
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Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal, an- 
hounced an eleven-week celebration of 
King George’s coronation, May 12. Be- 
ginning with a court reception May 5 
and ending with a Buckingham Palace 
Garden party July 22, the events will 
also include an empire broadcast by the 
King on coronation night and a review 
of the fleet May 20. 

Meanwhile court advisers continued 
to think up new ways for King George 
VI to resurrect the “correct” royal 
atmosphere so brilliantly cultivated by 
his father. Suggestion: the 40-year- 
old monarch should grow a beard (see 
page 16) to emphasize his resemblance 
to George V, who stopped shaving be- 
fore he was 30. 


Court: British newspapers have 
helped ‘sell’ the new royal family to 
the public by devoting maximum space 
to the activities of the King, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and their children; and by vir- 
tually dropping news of ex-King Ed- 
ward VIII and Mrs. Wally Simpson. 

But last week editors couldn’t keep 
a Simpson story off front pages. Tired 
of “malicious talk,” Ernest Aldrich 
Simpson—reticent, Anglo-American 
businessman and Wally’s husband un- 
til her Oct. 27 divorce decree becomes 
final, probably in April—filed a slander 
suit against Mrs. Joan Sutherland, 
slender Mayfair bridge fan who re- 
sembles Merle Oberon. 

British law prevents immediate pub- 
lication of slander charges, but inquir- 
ers quickly ran down the Harvard alum- 
nus’ complaint: 

Mrs. Sutherland, wife of an ex-army 
officer, recently attended a luncheon 
given by Major George Cornwallis- 
West, husband of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, the actress. Friends of Simpson 
had overheard a remark by Mrs. Suth- 
erland: the ex-Coldstream Guardsman 
had been “well paid” for divorcing 
Wally. 

Simpson asked for damages and in- 
dicated his willingness to air the whole 
divorce story. But many thought that 
official pressure would keep the case out 
of the courts. 


Ex-Kine: Winter sports helped Ed- 
ward, Duke of Windsor, kill time last 
week. At Semmering, mountain vil- 
lage 50 miles from Vienna, he appeared 
in a blue skiing suit, white stockings, 
and red “turn-down”’ socks—and after 
two lessons completed a mile ski run 
without a spill. 

Before returning to Baron Eugene 
de Rothschild’s castle at Enzesfeld, 
Edward changed into broad-checked 
brown pants and a salmon pink scarf. 


® 
PALESTINE: Arabs 


‘Obscure’ Issue for Committee 


and Jews 


Enlisting aid for Britain’s successful 
World War campaign against the Turks, 
Lawrence of Arabia gave Arabs a sol- 
emn pledge: after the war, the Allied 
Powers would make Arabia an inde- 
pendent monarchy. 

Last week Palestine Moslems re- 
minded the British authorities of that 
unfulfilled promise. Ending a nine- 


NEWS-WEEK 





week boycott, red-fezzed Arabs testi- 
fied for the first time before Jerusalem’s 
Royal Commission—appointed to in- 
quire into the Arab-Jewish dispute that 
caused 500 deaths in 1936 riots. 

Haj Amin el Husseini, white-robed, 
bearded Mufti (Mohammedan leader) 
of Jerusalem, told Chairman Earl Peel 
and his colleagues: Britain’s 1917 “Bal- 
four Declaration,” promising a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine, had 
directly conflicted with Col. T. E. Law- 
rence’s pledge. 

The 44-year-old zealot declared that 





WIDE WORLD 

Japan: Tokyo children used snow and 
charcoal to depict Adolf Hitler—Japan’s 
ally under the recent anti-Communist pact 





Moslems would prefer Turkish rule over 
the Holy Land to Britain’s policies un- 
der the League mandate (which incor- 
porates the Balfour undertaking). Then 
the Mufti presented the Arab High Com- 
mittee’s demands: London must aban- 
don its Jewish colonization policy and 
grant Palestine independence similar 
to that given Iraq in 1930. 

Auni Bey Abdulhadi, an Arab law- 
yer, backed up his compatriot. Mos- 
lems, he said, would never agree to can- 
tonization—establishment of Arab and 
Jewish areas. “The Arabs regard Pal- 
estine as their own country .. . refuse 
to surrender a single square mile.” 

Exemplifying Britain’s dilemma, this 
testimony diametrically opposed the 
Jewish viewpoint. 

David Ben Gurion, Palestine Zionist 
executive chairman, declared: ‘We are 
coming to our own land by ... right of 
historic connection ... The Bible is our 
mandate!” 

Even ideas of compromise encoun- 
tered sharp rejection from Leonard 
Stein, London Jewish Agency adviser. 
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In three hours’ testimony, this witness 
attacked recent mandate interpretations 
which hold that Holy Land Jews—now 
numbering 400,000, one-third of the pop- 
ulation—should never be allowed to pre- 
dominate over Moslems. The framers of 
the mandate, Stein asserted, had “never 
dreamed of such restriction”; Jewish 
immigration should be unlimited. 

Stein’s eloquent plea left Earl Pee] 
puzzled. The 70-year-old investigator 
remarked: “Thank you for your able 
exposition, which now makes the docu- 
ment [the mandate] more obscure to 
me than ever!” 


BRAZIL: 


Refuse to ‘Recognize’ Court 


Pajama-Clad Leftists 


Nov. 24, 1935, adherents of Brazil’s 
National Liberty Alliance—outlawed 
Communist society—joined army offi- 
cers in a revolt against President 
Getulio Vargas’ “capitalistic” regime. 
Starting in the northeastern States of 
Rio Grande do Norte and Pernambuco, 
the outbreak spread south to Rio de 
Janeiro, where rebels seized barracks 
and battled loyal machine-gun squads. 

Proclaiming martial law, the dic- 
tatorial little President suppressed the 
rebellion after four days’ fighting. Toll: 
138 dead, hundreds wounded. 

Last week, leaders among 1,000 ar- 
rested insurgents stood trial before the 
National Security Tribunal, created by 
Congress, April, 1935. 

Police dragged into the courtroom 
half a dozen struggling ex-officers 
headed by Capt. Agildo Barata, leader 
of the Rio de Janeiro rebels. Brought 
forcibly from jail, the defendants— 
some clad only in pajamas—greeted 
Federal Judge Barros Barreto with the 
clenched-fist Communist salute and 
cries of “Long Live the National Lib- 
erty Alliance! Down with the Security 
Tribunal!” 

After a brief fist fight, military po- 
lice forced Barata and his colleagues to 
sit down. Calmly lighting a cigarette, 
Barata declared: “I do not recognize 
this court.” Following his example, 
other prisoners refused to answer ques- 
tions or offer any defense. 

Government evidence linked Barata 
with the two other chief defendants— 
Luiz Carlos Prestes, shaggy-haired, un- 
couth Liberty Alliance chief; and 
Harry Berger, 44-year-old American- 
born Communist. All three ringlead- 
ers are expected to receive twenty- 
year jail terms when the court pro- 
nounces judgment. 


Fascists: Last week, Rio de Janeiro 
police reported another Liberty Al- 
liance plot. Raiding a secret rendez- 
vous, they arrested several “conspira- 
tors” and seized documents allegedly 
revealing plans for a widespread up- 
rising under the slogan “Bread, Land, 
and Liberty!” 

This promised fresh trouble for Var- 
gas, who also has to reckon with op- 
position from Brazil’s fieriest anti-Red 
element, the green-shirted Accao /n- 
tegralhsta Fascists, claiming 2,000,000 
supporters. 































“Don’t worry, lady—we couldn't 
make the road rough enough to 
be risky for a Ford!” 








BYWAYS ARE HIGHWAYS 


IN THE NEW FORD Ve8 


THE famous old Ford Model T actually made roads 
where none existed. And today’s handsome Ford 
V-8 has the same rugged dependability built into 
every inch of it. 

Confidence makes cross-country miles more fun 
in a Ford. You know you have plenty of power for 
any situation. You know you'll ride safely and com- 
fortably. So you drive relaxed and arrive rested. 

Many factors contribute to Ford comfort. . . . 








ford VS. 


and even the back seat is seven inches ahead of the 
rear axle. . . . High steering ratio. . . . Low 
center of gravity. . . . Flexible springs and adjust- 
able shock absorbers. . . . Wide seats. . . . And 
the extra body room made possible by a compact 
V-type 8-cylinder engine. 

With a choice of two sizes of this modern power 
plant—with new operating economy, the lowest 
price in years and distinctive features all around 





The Center-Poise principle, by which passen- &> —the 1937 Ford V-8 is very definitely 


gers are cradled near the center of the car 


THe Quauity Car IN THE Low-PRICE FIELD. 
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— “~ ..- keeping switches clear 
of snow and ice 


DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile for an average 
revenue of less than a cent? 


-~that the speed of freight 
trains has been stepped up 43% 
im recent years? 


of operation the railroads have ‘ 
cut fuel costs a half billion dol- . : C 
lars in the past ten years ? with fidelity and fortitude 


—that by increasing the efficiency i 


—that 45 cents of every dollar ... battling the elements 


the railroads take in go for 
railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own “‘highways’’—a quarter 
of a million miles of “‘line’’? 


—that 1,600,000 children are 
educated every year by the 
school taxes paid by the rail- 
roads? 


—that railroad fares throughout 
the United States have been re- 
duced as much as 44%, and that 
Pullman accommodatiors row 
cost one-third less than before ? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are 
in your own bome? 
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OMES are warm, families are fed, 
factories keep running even in 

the dead of winter, because the Ameri- 
can railroads whatever the weather see 


that the freight goes through! 


These dependable carriers have a grave 
responsibility to meet, for countless 
communities vitally depend for food, 


fuel, industrial materials and medical 


ieking iit ! 





Special Freight Services 
for Special Needs 


MERICAN life depends upon all-year 
A all-weather transportation. When 
winter comes, special insulated and heated 
cars are ready for those perishable ship- 
ments which might be injured by freezing. 
Special arrangements are made for protec- 
tion, feeding and care of live stock. Trains 
maintain the lifeline of the milk supply. On 
other passenger trains the Railway Express 
speeds important shipments safely through. 
Trains are the reliance, too, of the United 
States mail. 


attention upon the 
sure arrival of the 


trains. 


And the way that rail- 
road men buckle into 
the job — their re- 
sourcefulness, their 
fidelity and fortitude 
in Overcoming every 


obstacle—constitutes 





one of the most dramatic peace-time 


battles of modern times. 


Neither cost nor effort is spared. At 
the first storm warning, the biggest 
locomotives swing into action behind 
great rotaries, or steel-winged snow 
plows, to hurl drifts off the tracks that 
link every city and hamlet with sources 
of vital supplies. 


Extra track forces are marshaled to 
keep terminal switches clear of snow 


and ice. 


Repair crews stand ready to throw new 


bridges across flood-swollen streams. 


Sometimes the forces of nature tem- 
porarily prove too powerful even for 
the veteran skill and vast preparation 
of the railroads—but it is a proud boast 
of railroad men that their transportation 
is the last to quit and the first to resume 


in emergencies. 


And exceptions are so rare that it is 
front page news any time conditions 
get so tough that trains can’t win their 


way through. 








eee te WIENESS --- ~~: 


The case for NEWS-WEEK, as pre- 
sented in the unvarnished testimony of 
NEWS-WEEK readers. 


“So far as I know, I have never missed a number 
of NEWS-WEEK since the beginning. I like it 
because it provides an easy way to learn what is 
going on in the world. Instead of being laborious 
reading, it is entertaining from beginning to end. 
It is crisp and smart, and there is a tang about it 
that is not attached to any other magazine of the 


kind that I know.” Alvan Maeauley, President 
Packard Motor Car Company 


“NEWS-WEEK has become a necessary part of 


my life.” General James G. Harbord 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corp. of America 


NEWS- 


“I find NEWS-WEEK interesting, clean, never 
flippant, always sparkling and vibrant. It pub- 
lishes news in a spontaneous and workmanlike 


manner.” Henry A. Kohn 
President, Morris Plan Insurance Society 


“I have very much enjoyed your magazine and 
feel that the frequent use of news photographs 
forms a very effective manner of bringing im- 
portant events to the attention of the reading 


public.” J. Edgar Hoover 
Director of F. B. L, Department of Justice 


“I find NEWS-WEEK a most interesting publi- 

cation. I read it from cover to cover each week. 

Incidentally, [ have heard a number of similar ex- 
pressions from friends of mine.” 

Harvey D. Gibson 

President, Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. 
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AFFAIR: Lola Kinel Relives 20 


Frenzied Years in 5 Countries 


“TJ did not want to write this book. 
The people who wanted me to write it 
are my milkman, a woman who works 
in a police department, the man who 
runs the circulating library where I 
get my books, and sundry other folk, 
including some of my friends.” 

In between conversations with Lola 
Kinel about cream, crime, and Polish 
novels, they had picked up stray scraps 
from her life as a Russian refugee, and 
one and all had flatly declared: “You 
ought to write a book.” This Is My 
Affair (355 pages, 110,000 words. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $3) proves them 
altogether right. 

Miss Kinel’s “Affair” is a personal 
one, but with no illusions of being 
“unique, original.” Her book bounces 
from one incident to another with the 
fresh, uninhibited elan of the girl her- 
self, seen now with the humorous per- 
spective of the mature woman. As a 
narrative it travels light, dispensing 
with boresome details, packing only in- 
tensive scenes, and hitched together 
with a cagily simple style modeled 
after Max Miller’s “I Cover the Water- 
front.” 

In Petrograd, 1916, she saw the revo- 
lution getting under way. Preoccupied 
with snagging a stenographer’s job, she 
didn’t pay much attention to it. But 
you couldn’t remain outside life long 
in those days. Twice, in that first 
March revolution she got caught in 
skirmishes between Red troops and the 
police, saw men shot in the throat 
flapping their arms like wings because 
they couldn’t breathe. Too inexperienced 
to be scared of bullets, she dropped to 
the ground only once—when machine- 
gun fire raked her office windows and 
strewed the floor with spent slugs. 

In the succeeding months, thoughts 
of Lenin and the lads over at the 
Smolny Institute preparing to liquidate 
the bourgeois Kinels didn’t stop her 
from falling for an Englishman in the 
embassy or working placidly with 
George Sokolsky on The Russian Daily 
News. Then they heard the guns of 
the cruiser Aurora shelling the Winter 
Palace. She knew the October revolu- 
tion meant business. 

A Social Democrat at the time, refus- 
ing to join the Bolsheviks, she unwit- 
tingly took part in the founding of the 
Red army. As a favor,for a friend, she 
ransacked the bookstores for “The 
Mexican Rebellion,” “Partisan War,” 
“Guerrilla Warfare,” “Tactics,” and the 
like—only to find they were destined 
for the new War Commissar, Trotsky, 
who was boning up on the delicate art 
of slaughter. 

Then hunger and the Germans be- 
sieged the city; dogs disemboweled 
horses in the streets. A friend provided 
passports for her sister, her grand- 
mother, and herself; crowded in with 
German prisoners, they crossed to Po- 
land in cattle cars. There she worked 
as a telephone operator, then as a re- 
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you must be 


able to say “Ah,” as though you were hit in the solar plexus.’ At his Staten Island, N.Y. 
hide-out, The Man With the Hoe registers success after reciting his own name-making 
poem—jubilant over his special $5,000 prefatory award from the Academy of American 
Poets. Among the prize’s sponsors: Fritz Kreisler, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 





lief worker in a countryside where the 
children’s lips and blood were green 
from a staple diet of grass and leaves. 

From Poland she wandered to Vienna, 
to Berlin, to Wiesbaden, where she be- 
came Isadora Duncan’s secretary. Isa- 
dora was living with Essenine, the 
Russian poet. Lola, a polylinguist, had 
to interpret everything between them, 
“from lover’s quarrels to arguments 
about God or the way people slept to- 
gether in various countries.” 

Her subsequent encounters in Ameri- 
ca with gangsters, tiled toilets, ranch 
hands, a husband, and the boom aren’t 
as spectacular as her European im- 
broglios, but they bubble with the same 
effervescence. From Petrograd to Cal- 
ifornia, the “Affair’’ froths along, never 
losing its head, retaining to the last the 
kick of a fine gin fizz deftly concocted. 


PARNELL: An Acute Study of the 
Pride That Went Before a Fall 


In the beer-heavy air of many an 
Irish pub where memories of the 
Throubles are kept green, the names of 
Charles Stewart Parnell and Kitty 
O’Shea are still an invitation to a 
brawl. The rest of the callous world 
has pretty well forgotten ‘the un- 
crowned king of Ireland’ and his De- 
lilah. But the appearance this week 
of Joan Haslip’s Parnell (394 pages, 
151,400 words. Stokes, New York. $3) 
should wake to flame a few remaining 
embers of interest. 


Fighting his way out of these pe- 
dantic pages, the Leader emerges as a 
great politician and a rather minor 
man. His career is epic because it con- 
sists of an attempt to murder his own 
emotions and to force high destiny 
with his will and brain alone: : 





With four brothers and sisters older 
than himself, Parnell was egged on to 
outstrip them in everything, and he 
soon discovered that if he steeled his 
will to it he could beat them at their 
own games. He promptly made two in- 
violable laws for himself: never to 
take anyone into his confidence, never 
to betray emotion—for if anyone knew 
how really weak he was, he’d be lost. 

So he walked alone, then and at col- 
lege in England, where his sensitivity 
to being an Irishman among aliens 
quickened a lifelong hatred of Britain. 
Yet he might have thawed out even at 
that stage if he hadn’t fallen for an 
American girl and been rudely jilted. 
He took it as the natural consequence 
of breaking his own laws, and, until 
Mrs. O’Shea arrived, never gave him- 
self away again. 

A landed aristocrat, Parnell muddled 
into Irish revolutionary politics and 
was defeated in his first campaign. 
But once committed to the fight, he 
pushed it through until he stood in 
Westminster in 1875 as M.P. from 
County Meath. Immaculate, chill, a 
precise speaker and an untiring scrap- 
per, he was soon at the head of the 
Irish bloc. 

Consolidating his position with the 
Home Rule party at home, touring 
America to drum up funds, and swing- 
ing batches of Catholic prelates over 
to the Nationalist side, he built up a 
great battering ram to pound on the 
doors of Parliament. 


But he couldn’t keep his “human 
weaknesses” forever under heel. Final- 
ly they flared ridiculously: he made 
Mrs. O’Shea his mistress. Cramped 
within his pride, Parnell felt desperate- 
ly driven to abandon it to some one 
person, however ill-fit for the trust. 
Kitty O’Shea had no great beauty, was 
more crafty than intelligent, but she 
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exuded maternal sympathy, and Par- 
nell was hungry for just that. 

He was amazingly righteous about 
his theft and considered Captain O’Shea 
an unconscionable intruder. He always 
wrote to Kitty as “My dearest little 
wifie.” On one occasion he walked into 
their boudoir, slung Kitty over his 
shoulder, and, without even bowing to 
the Captain, took her off to his room. 

The Captain was long-suffering, up 
to a point. But right at the moment 
when Parnell had gained the alliance 
of Gladstone’s Liberals and their joint 
Home Rule Bill was finally to grant 
local government to the Emerald Isle, 
O’Shea filed for divorce, naming Par- 
nell. Nemesis had arrived. The Cath- 
olics left him; the Liberals withdrew; 
his party was irreparably split, his 
prestige broken. The epic was over, 
and Parnell died within the year. ~ 

Miss Haslip deserves more credit 
than she’s likely to get for her scholar- 
ly, patient book. All the relevant facts 
are here, unretouched by partisan 
fingers. Had she marshaled them in 
a less stumble-footed style and clothed 
them in less makeshift phrases, they 
would have provoked a far heartier 
“Up the rebels!” 


s 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 
The Golden. Fleece of California. 


By Edgar Lee Masters. 79 pages, 
10,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2. The Spoon River antholo- 
gist turns for poetic material to the 
days of 49 and fashions from them a 
strong-sinewed epic of the men who 
rushed across a continent to grub for 
gold. Little brilliance in these verses 
but an honest solidity reminiscent of 
Masters’ Latin model. 


Lancer at Large. By Francis Yeats- 
Brown. 317 pages, 94,000 words. Vi- 


king, New York. $2.75. Major Yeats- 
Brown is at large again with a new 
bookful of Indian gurus, yogi, and tech- 
niques of breathing—to be taken with 
a grain of native salt. 
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Igor Stravinsky relaxes in an overcoat 


ARTS 


MUSIC: Stravinsky Peels Off His 
Coat and Brings Down the House 





There are certain things Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Russian-born composer-con- 
ductor, almost invariably does. Asked 
why, he shrugs his slight shoulders and 
raises an eyebrow above his thick spec- 
tacles—“Why not?” He gets up around 
8, starts the day with a large bowl of 
oatmeal well oiled with butter, and 
works three hours in the morning. He 
conducts his own works from a score. 
He drinks Bordeaux wine. He likes 
poker, at which he is practically unbeat- 
able; “and bridge, too’—his large 
mouth breaks into a broad, boyish grin 
at remembrance of past triumphs. His 
new ballet, to be produced next Spring, 
is an animated picture of a poker game. 

At the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society’s rehearsal last week, 
Stravinsky was slow in starting. There 
were greetings to exchange with the 
men whom he had not worked with for 
twelve years, and there were farewells, 
too. Just before the musicians settled 
down to their workout, John Barbi- 
rolli, recently appointed Philharmonic 
music director, dashed in for a final 
good-by before sailing for England. The 
new conductor stood by while the Brit- 
isher embraced his American friends 
and swapped protestations of mutual 
admiration. 

When Stravinsky finally did get to 
work, the men were amazed to see him 
peel down to his shirt sleeves. Some- 
thing of a hypochondriac, he dreads a 
draft and usually protects himself with 
a couple of sweaters, but the unusually 
warm weather made this impractical. 
Evidently worried by his own defiance 
of danger, he snuggled into his fur- 
lined overcoat during the rest period. 


At the opening concert of his two- 
week engagement as guest conductor, 
Stravinsky hushed attempts at an ova- 
tion. He cut the applause with an ab- 
rupt right-angle bow and immediately 
started the program of Weber, Mozart, 
and his own compositions. At the con- 
clusion of the concert, there was no 
withstraining the audience. Shrieks, 
whistles, and hand clapping lasted near- 
ly fifteen minutes. Again and again 
Stravinsky came on for bows, waved 
his hands, and looked as if he would 
have liked to make a speech if he could 
have trusted his English. 


CAREER: Stravinsky’s life has been 
studded with such ovations ever since 
he left Russia in 1914. By the time he 
was 29 he was established as one of the 
star composers of Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe—‘“Firebird” (1910) and “Pet- 
roushka” (1911) had proved his genius. 

Born in a St. Petersburg suburb in 
1882, Stravinsky was raised in a musi- 
cal atmosphere. His father, Feodor, 
was a leading basso at the Imperial 
Theatre. Stravinsky studied to be a 
lawyer but at 20 turned to music and 
began lessons in instrumentation under 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Within eight years 
he was one of. the members of the star- 
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tling Diaghileff group which included 
the artists Picasso and Utrillo and the 
composers Ravel and de Falla. 

During the war years and the sub- 
sequent breakup of the Ballet Russe, 
Stravinsky knew the cruelties of ill- 
ness and poverty. Gradually he built up 
a life apart from the ballet and today is 
rated as an outstanding composer and a 
conductor of promise. 

This month, after conducting con- 
certs in Canada, he returned for his 
third American tour. Wherever he goes 
he takes his camera. When friends 
persuaded him to go see Niagara Falls 
on the way to New York, he snapped 
scores of pictures. Looking at the roar- 
ing water he broke out in enthusiastic 
German, French, and Russian: “It’s 
something like a revolution—it’s ter- 
rible.” 

Italian Composer's 


OPERA: Modern 


‘Caesar’ Has First American Hearing 


Carving a small niche in the hall of 
popular approval is something of a life- 
time job for a composer. Critics either 
accuse him of drawing too heavily on 
his predecessors or say his work is too 
modern, not understandable. G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero’s career is no ex- 
ception, and the Italian musician, now 
54, has only recently become known to 
the general public. 

That his particular niche has grown 
fairly sizable was shown last week 
by the crowd that came to hear a con- 
cert performance of his latest opera, 
“Julius Caesar.” Presented by the 
Schola Cantorum and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, it proved a 
powerful and finely orchestrated work. 

Interested in older, pure Italian 
music, Malipiero has drawn for inspi- 
ration on the sixteenth-century Monte- 
verdi and revived the older master’s 
use of the recitar cantando, a form of 
singing-talking filled with rhythmic 
movement—which lacks the dryness of 
the better-known recitatif. 

With wise discrimination he intro- 
duced a few dissonant passages in cer- 
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G. F.-Malipiero wrote music for Caesar 
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Granp SALaaM: To the rumbling of exotic percussion instruments, Uday Shan-Kar (once a Pavlova partner) and his Hindu Ballet 
last week opened ‘their first American season in three years—at the Majestic Theatre, New York. In the most elaborate of dances 
new to the repertory, the God Shiva (Shan-Kar, top right) wagers his consort (Simkie, top left) that he is the better dancer, 
He proves his contention in an exciting nine-scene number which brought the opening-night audience to its feet. 
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tain scenes of spiritual unrest. The 
greatest burden fell on Richard Hale, 
baritone, singing the role of Brutus. 
He handled with considerable skill the 
complicated passages where the tempo 
constantly varied and rhythmic pat- 
terns changed every few bars. 

The work, based on Shakespeare’s 
play, was brought to New York through 
the influence of Hugh Ross, director of 
the Schola Cantorum and author of 
many articles on Malipiero. Last Sum- 
mer in Berlin he worked with the com- 
poser on the concert version of the 
opera that had its successful premiere 
nearly a year ago in Rome. 


RECLusE: Friends find the blue-eyed, 
auburn-haired composer a delightful 
cross between a pixy and a recluse. He 
spends most of his time with his wife 
in Asolo, a small hill town near Venice. 
Here he works incessantly, seeing few 
people and leaving the premises only 
for his duties as composition teacher 
at the near-by Conservatory of Venice. 

When he does take a vacation, he 
goes about it with enormous relish and 
delights in thinking up foolish antics. 
In Berlin last Summer, he posed as a 
judge of one of the Olympic Games, 
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broke the complicated traffic rules set 
up because of the competitions, and as- 
sured harassed police officers that he 
knew no German. 

Getting into trouble seems inevitable 
with Malipiero. Luigi Pirandello wrote 
the libretto for his 1934 opera, “The 
Legend of the Substituted Son.” Mus- 
solini, attending the premiere, appeared 
indifferent to its realistic scene of 
prostitutes and its general ridicule of 
authority. But violent protest from 
the Vatican suppressed the opera after 
a second showing. 


Earlier trouble came from an excess 
of genius. At 31 Malipiero, under vari- 
ous assumed names, submitted numer- 
ous works to the Rome National Music 
Competition. To his amazement, he 
won four of the five prizes. When the 
works were presented during the next 
two years, they were royally hissed. 

Now Malipiero stands high in pub- 
lic regard. Mussolini, a staunch ad- 
mirer, helped him launch productions 
of “Julius Caesar” in Buenos Aires and 
Berlin. With this opera established all 
over the world, Malipiero is busy on 
another of Shakespearean origin, “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” 
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AIR LINES: Flint, Mich., New 
Pennsylvania-Central Stop-Off 


Unhappy businessmen in Flint, Mich. 
(see page 10), looking out of their win- 
dows one day last week, saw a low- 
winged transport monoplane swing over 
the city and head for the gravel run- 
ways of Bishop Airport. Briefly, the 
roar of its big engines relieved their 
gloom. For the first time since 1934 
Flint was taking its place on the airway 
map. Henceforth Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines transports would make at least 
one round trip each day between that 
city and Detroit. 

Nationally, air-transport officials ob- 
served the opening with more interest 
than they give to most 50-mile spur ex- 
tensions. Since the Air Mail Law of 
1934, extensions of any length what- 
ever have been exceedingly rare. More- 
over this one provided the third proof 
in aS Me.y weeks of the aggressive 
spirit behind the new amalgamation of 
Central Airlines with Pennsylvania Air- 
lines & Transport Co. 
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Sociat History: Fifteen months ago Thomas Hart Benton accepted a $16,000 commission to paint Missouri’s social history on 
the walls of the House of Representatives lounge in Jefferson City. Last week dissatisfied natives grumbled about the 1,000 square feet 
of murals that made Missouri ‘a houn’ dog State.’ 

With 10-cent cigars Benton bribed farmers to pose for general types; he also worked in thumbnail sketches of local leaders—like 
T. J. Pendergast, Democratic boss (lower right with cigar). In the upper section, industrial scenes separate the austere William 
Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery from a vivid picturing of the Frankie and Johnnie legend (center). Benton ignored Missouri-born 
Gen. John J. Pershing—because he ‘isn’t as socially significant as the McCormick reaper,’ ; 
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RESCUE: Trapped by 6-foot snowdrifts in an isolated camp on the foothills of the Panamint Range, California, 35 miners starved 
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for nine days. Last week a National Guard airplane (left) bombed the marooned prospectors with 600 pounds of provisions. A 
committee of miners (right) staggered out to the hillside to gather up the supplies and wave thanks. 





Not that either of those companies 
lacked aggression before their combi- 
nation. Pennsylvania, and the predeces- 
sor companies it had absorbed, pos- 
sessed an unbroken record of pioneering 
in the Pittsburgh district, beginning in 
1927 when it opened the mail route be- 
tween that city and Cleveland. Later 
its extension to Washington, D. C., had 
carried the first air-line . passengers 
across the Alleghenies. When the hasti- 
ly organized Central Airlines underbid 
it for the Detroit-Washington mail con- 
tract in 1934, Pennsylvania continued 
its passenger and express service be- 
tween those points. Soon after that, it 
bought out the Kohler Aviation Corp. 
route from Detroit to Milwaukee. 

For a short time following its organi- 
zation Central operated equipment in- 
ferior to the Pennsylvania’s Ford tri- 
motors; then it, too, acquired Fords. 
Pennsylvania promptly secured 3-mile- 
a-minute Boeings from United Air Lines 
and slashed schedules. Central re- 
sponded by buying a fleet of fast Stin- 
son-A trimotors. 

A subsequent price war tumbled 
fares on both lines to a level in some 
cases below corresponding railroad- 
plus-Pullman charges. Last October, 
New York interests finally brought to- 
gether the rival Pittsburgh groups 
which controlled the warring air lines. 
They agreed to consolidate. Nov. 1, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines took over 
the assets of both companies, with for- 
mer Officials of the Pennsylvania group 
occupying most of the important offices. 

The entire industry heaved a sigh of 
relief as the throat cutting ended. Then 
it became apprehensive lest another 
formidable entrant had joined the al- 
ready intense competition for air-line 
dominance. Obviously the new company 
would prosper where both of its prede- 
cessors had developed large volumes of 
traffic. Its 727-mile route—Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee, with numerous way 
Stations in Michigan—connected pros- 


perous cities with a total population of 
7,378,746. It connected at one or more 
points with all five of the biggest air 
lines in the country. 

Obviously, too, Pennsylvania-Central 
means business. A month ago it an- 
nounced it would concentrate all its 
maintenance shops in new Pittsburgh 
quarters at the Allegheny County Air- 
port. Last fortnight it announced it 
had obtained from United Air Lines ten 
Boeing transports that would give even 
better performance than present equip- 
ment. Last week the spur to Flint was 
inaugurated. 

Next move: if it obtains post-office 
permission, Pennsylvania-Central will 
reroute its present lines to give Balti- 
more a direct service to the Central and 
Northwest States. 
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TUTORING: Harvard Considers 
The Problem of Cram Parlors 


William Whiting Nolen, Harvard ’84 
and nicknamed ‘“‘The Widow,” founded 
Manter Hall School, where for 38 years 
he tutored students so they could pass 
Harvard courses. “The Widow” died 
in 1923, but his school still functions. 
Its promotion literature left in dormi- 
tories and its advertising in The Crim- 
son stress the founder’s success and tell 
present-day students to “Ask Dad— 
Ask Granddad!” 

One out of nine Harvard men relies 
on the schools regularly; two out of 
three, when they wish to cram for 
examinations. The schools openly boast 
that they teach certain subjects— 
Chemistry A, Biology D, Physics D, 
Economics A, and Government 1—bet- 
ter than the college. Prof. Edwin G. 
Boring, head of the psychology de- 
partment, has stated that the schools 
excel the college in his subject. 


Among their patrons, the schools 
claim a large number of honors men 
and they take credit for raising the 
college’s percentage of honors stu- 
dents from 28.5 per cent in 1930-31 to 
41.3 per cent last year. 


Report: Faculty members disagree 
about the knowledge-vending empori- 
ums, whose annual intake comes to 
$200,000. Dean Alfred C. Hanford 
leads a bloc which would like to pro- 
hibit students from enrolling in them. 
Others—like Prof. Roger B. Merri- 
man—take a more liberal view and 
suggest their students use them for 
purposes of reviewing the work of an 
entire course. 


Last week Harvard’s Student Coun- 
cil had something to say on the sub- 
ject. From 1,300 replies to a question- 
naire sent students last December, 
asking data on their relations with 
tutoring schools, the council issued a 
twenty-page report. The gist: “Tutor- 
ing schools have grown out of their 
proper place and are a corrosive in- 
fluence on Harvard’s educational stand- 
ards.” 


The report did not blame the schools. 
It censored the university for retaining 
“badly organized courses,” harboring 
instructors “who recognize publicly 
the work done by the siudents in the 
schools,” and for “the loss of contact 
between students and instructors with- 
in the university.” . 

To remedy the situation, the council 
offered no “magic formula.” It neither 
condemned the schools nor suggested, 
as some have done, that the university 
put them out of business by establish- 
ing its own. It did, however, recom- 
mend that university publications 
should not be allowed to accept adver- 
tising from the tutoring schools. This 
would mean a $3,000 annual loss to 
The Crimson alone. 

Many at Harvard think the root of 
the trouble lies in the university’s sys- 
tem of advisers—faculty members who 
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help freshmen adjust themselves to 
college life. An adviser is supposed to 
steer his freshmen along the right track, 
whenever necessary sending them to a 
supervisor for general guidance ($35 a 
month for three hours weekly) or for 
personal tutoring ($2 an hour). If such 
assistance does not help, Harvard’s of- 
ficial view is that the student isn’t col- 
lege caliber, and he ought to get out— 
not go to a tutoring school, cram for a 
few days or hours, and squeeze through 
examinations by the aid of his pocket- 
book. 


Review: Only illness or absence from 
Cambridge excuses a student’s attend- 
ance at one of the schools. In such 
cases the university recommends Man- 
ter Hall, Briggs, Parker-Cramer—al- 
most any of six except Wolff's. 

Hal Wolff, Harvard ’29, magna cum 
laude in anthropology, set up his school 
in Beck Hall in 1930 but soon had to 
move to bigger quarters. Large and 
generally unshaven, he shouts his lec- 
tures, throws erasers at sleepy stu- 
dents, tells stories about Peter, his pet 
chimpanzee, and—despite official disap- 
proval—gets most of Harvard’s patron- 
age. 

His knack of putting information 
across—making good students into 
honor ones or merely pulling a man 
through a course—accounts for only 
half his success. The rest comes from 
his sympathy and personal friendships. 
Some liberal faculty members, includ- 
ing President James B. Conant, are 
friendly with him. Two years ago he 
was the White House week-end guest 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., whose 
sociology mark he raised considerably. 
From his wide contacts Wolff is said 
to know more about what is going on 
at Harvard than anyone else except the 

president of The Crimson. 

'  Wolff’s curriculum runs from a $1 
weekly review of a course through a 
$15 half-yearly review; individual 
tutoring costs $5 an hour. Students 
try to calculate the school’s volume of 
business from its proprietor’s $1,500 
income tax in 1935. 

Despite his profits, Wolff agrees with 
Dean Hanford that the schools are bad 
for Harvard. Although it would mean 
the end of his business, he wishes the 
university would set up its own school 
and prohibit students from going else- 
where. 


LANDIS: Country's Oldest Law 
School Gets Its Youngest Dean 


They say Felix Frankfurter has the 
key to the White House in his pocket. 
Actually he doesn’t need it: whenever 
he goes to the Executive Mansion, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt drops everything to talk 
to the square-jawed, jovial professor 
from the Harvard Law School. 

Termed “the legal guardian of the 
New Deal,” the 54-year-old, Vienna- 
born lawyer has refused to accept a 
government job. Instead he has re- 
mained at Cambridge, Mass., turning 
out an annual crop of lawyers all 
stamped with his legal philosophy. So 





For a year President Conant coaxed ... 





James M. Landis to take over . . 
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many of these graduates have gone to 
Washington that it’s an old joke there 
to speak of Frankfurter’s “little hot 
dogs.” 

Last week one of Frankfurter’s for- 
mer pupils decided to give up his New 
Deal post and join forces with his 
teacher. James M. Landis, who wrote 
the major portion of the Securities Act 
of 1933, announced his resignation as 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to accept the dean- 
ship of the Harvard Law School, ef- 
fective next September. 

Breaking his Princeton career with 
service in the British Y.M.C.A. during 
the World War, he returned to the 
campus, took his degree, and won a 
scholarship at Harvard Law School. He 
graduated at the head of his class, 
achieving the highest rating since 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis made an 87 average in 1877. 

Two years later Landis joined the 
Harvard faculty. Because Samuel Wil- 
liston’s course on contract law was so 
popular that it had to be divided into 
sections, Landis was assigned to teach 
one of them. He “stole” the course; 
once students heard him, they deserted 
other sections to attend his lectures. 

In 1928 Harvard created the chair of 
legislation for the crack bridge- and 
poker-playing lecturer, a post in which 
he said he could teach “about anything.” 
He held it until Frankfurter persuaded 
him to go to Washington in 1933 to 
help draft the security-exchange regula- 
tions. 


Jos: At the country’s oldest law 
school—proud of having provided four 
Justices for the Supreme Court, two 


‘more than any other school—Landis, 


now 37, will become its youngest dean. 
Though his age sets a record for Har- 
vard, it falls below that of Yale, where 
Robert M. Hutchins, now president of 
the University of Chicago, became dean 
of the law school when he was 29. 

Landis will step into the post held by 
Roscoe Pound, former dean, whom 
President James B. Conant relegated 
to a professorship last year because he 
failed to reorganize the school as Con- 
ant thought necessary. Pound, person- 
ally popular, clashed with younger fac- 
ulty members on administrative policy. 
They wanted courses to stress business 
applications of the law rather than 
Pound’s idealistic treatment along ethi- 
cal and classical lines of the common 
law. Conant, perhaps aware of Yale 
Law School’s increasing success with 
the textbook method of teaching, as op- 
posed to Harvard’s procedure of case 
study, sided with the younger men. 

Selecting Landis as the man to re- 
organize Harvard’s traditional system, 
he coaxed him for more than a year to 
take the job—reputed to pay $20,000. 
Landis’ “deeply honored” acceptance 
finally arrived last week. 

At the same time, the school an- 
nounced a new plan to avoid “bad risks” 
among students. Because 30 per cent 
of its first-year students flunked out 
last year, Harvard’s law school will 
prune the list of colleges from which it 
will accept law students, and will take 
only the pick of the eligibles. 
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Born: To J. Milton Strauss, Los An- 
geles realtor, and Claire Dodd, movie 
actress, a son, Jon Michael Strauss, last 
October, when Hollywood thought Miss 
Dodd was merely “on a trip.” She pro- 
tested “it was never a secret. Nobody 
asked us.” Only their close friends 
knew of their five-year marriage. 

BIRTHDAY: Reed Smoot, United States 
Senator from Utah from 1903 to 1933, 
75, Jan. 10. After the Democratic land- 
slide in 1932, he turned his interest to 
the Mormon Church. 


..- Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, di- 
rector of New York University’s Hall 
of Fame and former Ambassador to 
Italy, 84, Jan. 12. 


..+- David Lloyd George, wartime Prime 
Minister of England, now vacationing 
in the British West Indies and writing 
his memoirs, 74, Jan. 17. 


..-Carl Laemmle, movie producer and 
former head of Universal Pictures, 70, 
Jan. 17. 

MARRIED: Werner Janssen, 37, New 
York-born composer and conductor who 
divorced the former Elsa Schmidt of 
Indianapolis last month, and Ann 
Harding (Anna Gately), 32, blond mov- 
ie actress, divorced from Harry Ban- 
nister, actor, in 1932; at Caxton Hall 
Registry, London. In New York, Ban- 
nister threatened to reopen his fight for 
custody of his T7-year-old daughter, 
Jane. 


..- Howard Dietz, 40, song writer and 
publicity director for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, who divorced the former Eliza- 
beth Bigelow Hall last fortnight; and 
Mrs. Tanis Guinness Montagu, 28, heir- 
ess to the Dublin stout fortune and ex- 
wife of William Drogo Sturges Mon- 
tagu, second son of the Earl of Sand- 
wich; in an elopement to Juarez, Mex- 
ico. Two months ago Mrs. Montagu 
jilted the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Divorce Soucut: From John Barry- 
more (John Blythe), 54, already di- 
vorced from Katherine Corri Harris, 
Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas, and Dolores 
Costello; by the former Elaine (Barrie) 
Jacobs, 21, actress-aspirant with whom 
he eloped to Yuma, Ariz., last Novem- 
ber; in Los Angeles. Demanding $10,- 
000 counsel fees, $1,000 costs, and “rea- 
sonable alimony,” Miss Barrie charged 
that at a New Year’s Eve party he 
threatened to “kill or seriously maim” 
her, and called her “vile, violent, ob- 
scene, indecent, profane, and opprobri- 
ous” names. 


ARRIVED: Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and other members of the Unit- 
ed States delegation to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace; in New York, from Buenos Aires 
—“very happy and optimistic” about 
the conference’s accomplishments. 


-.-Bert Acosta and Gordon Berry, 
American aviators who flew bombers 
for the Spanish loyalists, in New York 
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—‘“‘damned glad to get out of Spain.” 
Madrid, they said, owed them $6,500 
each in back salaries. ‘“We went over 
there simply to make a living .. . but 
we began to hear a lot about American 
neutrality, so we just quit so as not to 
embarrass old Franklin D.”’ Before the 
ship had even docked, Federal attor- 
neys clambered aboard to ask whether 
the pilots had broken neutrality laws 
by fighting in a foreign war. 


... Viscountess Rhondda, feminist, pub- 
lisher of the liberal British weekly Time 
and Tide, and one of England’s wealth- 
iest women (coal and iron), in New 
York, for an eight-day visit, mainly to 
promote her magazine. She spoke of 
England’s constant dread of war: “It 
is right in our homes. I haven’t got 
my gas mask yet—I’m not sure that I 
wouldn’t rather be gassed right off and 
have it over with.” 


..-Dr. Anna Louise Strong, American- 
born associate editor of The Moscow 
Daily News, English-language paper 
read by 40,000 Muscovites, in New 
York, from Spain, where she visited 
the front-line trenches. 


APPOINTED: As Official bath steward 
at Alcatraz Federal Prison in San 
Francisco Bay, Alphonse Capone, 38, 
Chicago gangster who has served half 
of his ten-year sentence for ducking 
$140,885 taxes on his 1925-27 income. 
He cleans the tubs after other prisoners 
have bathed. 

Diep: Martin Elmer Johnson, 52, ex- 
plorer and movie photographer of wild 
life, killed when a Western Air Express 
transport crashed against a mountain 
15 miles from its port at Burbank, 
Calif. The accident—sixth serious 
plane crackup in thirty days—killed 
two others and injured ten, including 
Mrs. Johnson. 


At 14, Johnson left his home in Rock- 
ford, Ill., to work his way to Europe 
on a cattle boat. After that, he toured 
the South Seas with Jack London on 
the Snark for three years. In 1910, 
while telling a Chanute, Kan., movie- 
theatre audience about his experiences, 
he met Osa Helen Leighty, 16, a singer 
on the same program. They married 
the next day, but since she was under 
legal age Johnson decided to move. 
They traveled, took pictures, bagged 
big game, and wrote books about every 
recognized jungle in the world. 


...Stewart Hartshorn, 96, developer of 
the roller-type window shade, of pneu- 
monia, at his home in Short Hills, N.J. 
To carry out his ideas about the ideal 
suburban community, he bought 1,200 
acres in Millburn Township, called it 
Short Hills, and sold lots only to those 
who would build houses different from 
any others. 


...Dr. Clarence Augustus Barbour, 69, 
Baptist minister and president of 
Brown University since 1929; after a 
long illness, at his Providence, R.L., 
home. His retirement had been sched- 
uled for February, with Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, former president of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., succeeding 
him. 
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SCREEN: England Stamps Out 
Ireland’s Easter Week Revolt 


Three years ago the Abbey Theatre 
company played a repertory in Los 
Angeles. An interested group from 
RKO-Radio attended almost all the per- 
formances and agreed that the company 
should film The Plough and the Stars. 
Sean O’Casey, Irish author of the play, 
thought otherwise. 

Born in a Dublin tenement, he had 
been an ordinary laborer for years, but 
his extraordinary work for the theatre 
had bracketed him as one of the great 
playwrights of the world. An American 
of similar rank, Maxwell Anderson, had 
unequivocably pronounced “The Plough 
and the Stars” the finest drama of the 
twentieth century. 

O’Casey felt that Hollywood hands 
would paw his play, rather than mold 
it to the newer medium. Then friends 
pointed out something he hadn’t known. 
The men who hoped to bring his 
play to the screen were the men respon- 
sible for “The Informer.” O’Casey 
promptly relented. 

John Ford, director, Dudley Nichols, 
scenarist, and Victor McLaglen, star of 
“The Informer,” had received Motion 
Picture Academy awards for their work 
in that film. The picture itself made 
screen history by achieving artistic 
and financial success—two birds rarely 
killed by the same stone. O’Casey’s 
decision was not the least of its acco- 
lades. 

Unfortunately, the screen version of 
his play suffers a little in the inevitable 
comparison with its famous precursor. 
It stands by itself, however, as a dis- 
tinguished and stirring film. Like most 
of the recent Irish films, a “time of 
trouble” serves as the background. This 
time it is the “Easter Uprising” of 1916 
and its effect on the middle-class resi- 
dents of a Dublin boardinghouse. 

Historically, a handful of rebels, led 
by General Connolly, seized the post 


office and barricaded themselves against 
the authorities. The British blasted it 
with artillery for a week before the 
banner of the plough and the stars 
floated down from the flagpole. Mean- 
while street fighting, sniping, and the 
looting of shops by a rabble of non- 
combatants made Dublin a no man’s 
land. 

In the foreground of this battlefield 
O’Casey outlines the story of a newly 
married couple—poignantly -enacted by 
Barbara Stanwyck and Preston Foster 
—and the disruption of their romance 
when the young husband, ignoring his 
wife’s pleas, takes his dangerous post 
with the rebel forces. 

With a sense of humor characteristic 


of his race, the playwright tempers his » 


drama with lusty comedy. It is this 
comedy which gives Barry Fitzgerald 
—one of the five Abbey players in the 
cast—the opportunity of stealing a film 
that holds a wealth of fine perform- 
ances. 

In common with all historical movies, 
“The Plough and the Stars” necessi- 
tated intensive research. On the other 
hand, it was unique in having some of 
its historical characters on hand to help 
verify history. 

O’Casey himself had fought in the 
uprising. Captured by the English and 
sentenced to be shot, he escaped when 
a bursting shell sent his executioners to 
cover. Denis O’Dea, one of the imported 
Abbey players, first became interested 
in theatricals while serving a two-year 
sentence in a concentration camp. Ar- 
thur Shields, who acted as dialogue di- 
rector of the film and played a small 
role, lived through the week of fighting 
inside the besieged post office. 


“The patriotic speech which I make 
in the film,” he said, referring to his 
characterization of Pearse, “is the same 
one to which I listened in a Dublin 
square a few hours before the first 
shots were fired, which inaugurated 
that week of terror.” 

Naturally, under the conditions, “The 
Plough and the Stars” is violently pro- 
Irish in its sympathies. Just as natu- 


rally, RKO-Radio worried about the 
English reaction. It is a commentary 
on the new relationship between the 
two races that when the finished script 
was shown to the British censors they 
saw no reason for changing a word of it. 


* 
STAGE: Federal Project and 
The Devil Receive Their Due 


The curtain of Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre rolled back almost 350 years— 
and there, in spirit, was the man Swin- 
burne called the “most daring pioneer 
in all our poetic literature . .. After 
his arrival the paths were made straight 
for Shakespeare.” 

That man was Christopher Marlowe, 
born Feb. 6, 1564, the son of a Canter- 
bury shoemaker. His genius died in the 
sunrise of the Elizabethan stage: a 
tavern companion, Ingram  Frizer, 
reached immortal notoriety by stabbing 
him to death in a brawl May 30, 1593. 

Oddly enough it was the United 
States Government that brought him 
back to life in New York last week. 
Federal index cards called it simply 
“WPA Project 891.” But since 1589, it 
has been better known as The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus. 

Through Marlowe’s mighty lines and 
the patronage of the government, a 
young man from _ Kenosha, Wis., 
emerges as a new star in the American 
theatre. This 22-year-old newcomer, 
Orson Welles, not only acts the title 
role but directs the production with 
fresh, vital artistry. 

When he was 5, Welles played ani- 
mal roles in a Chicago department 
store’s Christmas theatricals. His next 
appearance was with the Chicago 
Opera Co. Then he showed a talent 
for painting and was dispatched to 
Scotland to paint every “damned grouse 
and McGregor in the place.” But his 
ship stopped at Ireland, and Welles de- 
cided to stay awhile. 

Fifteen and broke, he said to the di- 
rector of the famous Gate Theatre in 
Dublin: “I am an actor.” They be- 
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lieved him, and the youngster remained 
two years, during which he became the 
first foreign artist to appear with the 
Abbey Players. Last season he de- 
veloped as the boy-wonder director of 
the Federal Theatre Project. Faustus 
is his first major acting role here. 


Welles’ organlike voice evokes all the 
musical majesty of Marlowe, who es- 
tablished blank verse as a medium of 
expression and fathered psychological 
tragedy in English drama. 


Most opera and theatregoers know 
the story: Doctor Faustus (pronounced 
“Fawstus”) trades his soul to the devil 
for 24 years of universal knowledge and 
Mephistopheles as a servant to bring 
him whatsoever he desires; the play 
ends when the devil takes his due. Not 
so many know that Marlowe’s was the 
first play in any language on this im- 
mortal theme, which came out of Ger- 
many at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

In a spirit of somber melancholy, 
Jack Carter, Negro actor, plays Meph- 
istopheles as the master wrote him. 
He replies bitterly to Faustus’ question 
about hell: 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 

In one self-place; for where we are is 
hell; 

And where hell is, there must we ever 

we. v. 

All places shall be hell that are not 
heaven. 

From these eternal lines, Marlowe 
moves to lighter moments. Faustus 
wants Helen of Troy and there she is: 
Was this the face that launch’d a thou- 

sand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a 
kiss. 

But she didn’t make him immortal. 
The devil got him first. 


By a magic only less remarkable than 
that of the doctor himself, Welles ac- 
complishes ‘this directorial triumph. In 
the manner of the pre-Elizabethan 
theatre, the players and the play are the 
things. Through manipulation of draped 
curtains and unusual lighting effects, 
WPA Project 891 achieves the ancient 


Jack Carter watches stoically as Orson Welles signs a pact with Lucifer .. . 
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authenticity of isolating the players 
from the scenery. 

Producers and actors of classics study 
this work of art, and the government 
might well send the production through- 
out the nation that the people might en- 
joy the glory of fine literature. 


* 
OTHER OPENINGS 


STaGE: Behind Red Lights: To save a 
young girl from a murder indictment, 
Norma King (Dorothy Hall) turns 
squealer on a vice ring. She is also in- 
fluenced by a secret yen for the district 
attorney (Hardie Albright, recruited 
from Hollywood). With recent New 
York trials for prostitution as source 
books, Sam Shipman, a veteran play- 
wright, and Beth Brown, a young novel- 
ist, have concocted a most unpleasant 
and inept play—presented last week at 
the Mansfield Theatre by Jack Curtis. 


But for the Grace of God: As its 
third and worst play of a poor season, 
the Theatre Guild has produced Leo- 
pold Atlas’ attack on the capitalistic 
system: Josey (James McCallion) turns 
gangster to earn a livelihood for his 
impoverished family. Atlas fails in his 
dramatization of the propaganda, and 


the director, Benno Schneider, has 
staged it with 1890 monotony. 
Screen: Black Legion (Warner 


Brothers): A terse expose of the 
hooded hoodlums whose rallying cry 
is a jingo patriotism and whose threat 
is rule by mob terrorism. Humphrey 
Bogart gives a credible and sympa- 
thetic performance as an otherwise 
normal young workman who joins the 
night riders on their brutal forays. 
The dramatic trial scene, when the 
gang is brought to heel, ends with a 
sincere plea for true Americanism and 
its abhorrence of racial prejudices. 


The Woman Alone (Gaumont Brit- 


ish): Scotland Yard locks horns with 


an espionage ring—and a time bomb, 
dedicated to the destruction of the 
subway at Piccadilly Circus, goes- off 
en route with even more dramatic con- 
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remains adamant when he pleads for release 


sequences. Sylvia Sidmey and Oscar 
Homolka, in the leading roles, add im- 
measurably to this free and easy 
transcription of Joseph Conrad’s “The 
Secret Agent.” 


The Eternal Mask (Progress Films) : 
Another foreign importation with Eng- 
lish titles—this one from Switzerland 
—addressed to the art theatres and 
discerning audiences. An absorbing and 
sane study of insanity, the film is bril- 
liantly acted, with a score that accents 
the aberrations of a distorted mind. 


God’s Country and the Woman (War- 
ner Brothers): The great outdoors and 
a practical-minded blonde in breeches 
(Beverly Roberts) do wonders for a 
playboy (George Brent). Movie-goers 
who care to indulge their simple side 
for an hour will get honest and techni- 
colored entertainment from this James 
Oliver Curwood tale of fist fights, log 
jams, and love in a lumber camp. 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Jan. 23, to Friday, Jan. 29 





Light - face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time 

SERIOUS: 

Symphony: J. Vick O’Brien conducts the 
Carnegie Tech Orchestra. Sat. 1:30 NBC- 
Red (WEAF). 
Lawrence Tibbett: The baritone sings four 
roles in the Metropolitan’s presentation of 


Offenbach's ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann.”’ Sat. 1:55 
NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

Film Critics’ Award: The New York dra- 
matic reviewers present the season's medals. 
Sun, 8:00 NBC-Blue. 

Infantile Paralysis Relief: President Roose- 
velt makes an appeal to the nation. Mon, 
10:30 NBC-Blue, CBS (WABC). 

Secretary of Agriculture: Henry A. Wallace 
speaks .on “Agricultural Necessities.’’ Tues, 
12:30 NBC-Blue. 

Paris Fashions: ‘‘Today along the Rue de. la 


Paix” by Edward. Molyneux, English; cou- 
turier. Tues, 4:00 NBC-Bhue. 
LIGHT: 


Liederkranz Chorus: The New York society’s 
70-voice cheir, directed by Peter Boerger- 
mann. Sat. 4:30 CBS. } 
Minnevitch Gang: The masters of the har- 
monica give a concert. Sat. 9:00 CBS. 
Broadway Merry-Go-Round: Beatrice Lillie 
and Al Rickey’s orchestra whoop it up. 
Wed. 8:00 NBC-Blue. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS: Copeland Bill, 


An Old Bone of Contention, Bobs Up in 75th Congress 





* PICTURES, INC. 


During the Restoration, an English 
“Gentlewoman’”—living at “the Sur- 
geon’s Sign, just at the corner of Cov- 
entry-Court in the Haymarket, near 
Pickadilly”—advertised ‘a highly ap- 
proved Balsamick Essence, with several 
other Incomparable Cosmeticks, faith- 
fully prepared without Mercury.” 

Although people have known since 
Oliver Cromwell’s day that mercury is 
a dangerous thing to put in cosmetics, 
T. Swann Harding, food and drug au- 
thority, said three years ago that “the 
market of America is replete with... 
beautifiers containing this metal.” Rea- 
son: cosmetics aren’t covered by pure 
food and drug legislation. 


When the United States’ first and 
only Pure Food Law was passed in 
1906, the things people put in their 
stomachs seemed more important than 
the things women put on their faces. 
Heading the fight for legislation at that 
time was Dr. Harvey Wiley of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, who used a “poison 
squad” of human guinea pigs to drama- 
tize the dangers of certain foods. 

Aimed chiefly at regulating unfair 
business practices, the Wiley Law cor- 
rected the most glaring abuses of the 
period: the public no longer bought 
catsup made of old tomatoes plus an 
occasional field mouse; formaldehyde 
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Senator Copeland sided his eye on what people put inside themselves 


was banned as a cream preservative; 
and glue factories stopped selling dead 
horse as “beef.” 

But the 1906 act had shortcomings— 
besides its failure to regulate cosmet- 
ics. Today, although it has been amend- 
ed three times, critics brand it archaic. 
Agitators for more stringent legislation 
have several squawks: (a) at present 
the government must prove in each 
individual case that a food or drug is 
harmful or falsely recommended; (b) 
the government must prove that the 
claim on a label is fraudulent as well 
as false; (c) applying only to the labels, 
the law doesn’t cover advertising or 
other promotion. 


First Rounp: When the Roosevelt 
administration took office in 1933 ru- 
mors spread through advertising circles. 
Early that June, rumor became fact 
when Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugwell sent a proposed 
Food and Drug Bill to both houses of 
Congress. Although Senator Royal S. 
Copeland of New York sponsored the 
measure in the Senate, it became known 
as the Tugwell Bill. Its more im- 
portant provisions: 


It included cosmetics, also me- 
chanical devices for curative pur- 


poses. 
It authorized definitions and 
standards for foods. Besides more 


severe penalties for violations, it 

provided for injunctions in the case 

of repeated offenses. 

Industry rose up in arms. Branding 
the bill as “dangerous” and “un-Amer- 
ican,” Lee H. Bristol of the Joint Com- 
mittee for Sound and Democratic Con- 
sumer Legislation said that it gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture too much pow- 
er. Other opponents argued that it 
represented rampant bureaucracy and 
substituted the judgment of “untrained” 
Federal employes for the judgment of 
manufacturers. In addition they pro- 
tested that it would mean “an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary condemnation 
of the good faith of American business.’ 

For two years, hearings and hulla- 
baloo went on. New versions were writ- 
ten and discarded. In April, 1935, the 
Senate finally passed a bill. Known 
officially as S.5, it carried the so-called 
Bailey amendments which limited cer- 
tain administration powers and eased 
requirements for labels and advertising. 

Industry liked the Bailey amendments 
and rooted for S.5’s passage. But Rep- 
resentative Virgil Chapman of Ken- 
tucky, who sponsored the measure in 
the House, wrestled with it for a year. 
When his version emerged from the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
last May, observers noted that it was 
tougher on industry than the Senate 
bill. Among other things, it modified 
the Bailey amendments and transferred 
control of advertising from the Food 
and Drug Administration to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

In June the House passed its version 
of the bill and sent it to conference. 
Although the Senate managers leaned 
over backward to satisfy House de- 
mands, they balked at the advertising 
provision. Advertising control, they 
thought, should be divided between the 
F.T.C. and the F. & D.A. 


When the compromise went back to 
the House, angry Representatives 
branded it “the Copeland Bill” and 
shouted it down. Representative McRey- 
nolds of Tennessee thundered through 
the uproar: “Copeland shall not pass 
—in this House!” 

Before further action could be taken, 
the session adjourned. 


Next Rounp: Apparently undaunted, 
Senator Copeland bobbed up again last 
week with a new version of 8.5. Shorter 
and less wordy than previous food and 
drug bills, it was introduced in the Sen- 
ate soon after the 75th Congress con- 
vened. 


Concerning the controversy over ad- 
vertising, Senator Copeland in his ac- 
companying statement said: “On the 
premise that advertisements ... are 
nothing more than extensions of the 
labeling, this bill proposes that the con- 
trol. be vested in the Food and Drug 
Administration.” 

Business and advertising men were 
quick to note that there is little if any 
change in the bill from last_session’s 
proposal. Among its more important 
provisions: 

It prohibits false advertising of 


food, drugs, therapeutic devices, and 
cosmetics. 
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Provides for a reasonable stand- 
ard of quality for food. (Present 
law covers canned food only.) 

Requires labels for unstandardized 
food, naming ingredients. 

Requires fully informative label- 
ing of infant and invalid food; also 
label declaration of artificial colors 
and flavors in food. 

Places cosmetics under Federal 
supervision. Outlaws cosmetics in- 
jurious to health. 

Requires that antiseptics possess 
germicidal power. 

Provides for factory inspection and 
procurement of records needed to 
prove Federal jurisdiction. 

Provides increased penalties for 
violations. 

Although the bill would ordinarily 
have gone to the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Senator Copeland sent it to his own 
Commerce Committee where he can 
keep his eye on it. He claims that the 
measure meets three basic require- 
ments: does not weaken existing laws, 
gives added protection to the consumer, 
and doesn’t hurt honest business. 


VAN SWERINGENS: Quiz Shows 
Bond Loss, Ayres Cites Profits 


The ornate Interstate Commerce 
Committee room on the top floor of the 
Senate Office Building in Washington 
was plenty warm last week. In fact, 
it was so hot that two of the great glass 
chandeliers had to be turned off. 

Joseph R. Swan, ruddy former presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Company, dis- 
solved underwriting affiliate of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., William C. Potter, 
chairman of the Guaranty Trust, and 
Richard Whitney, ex-president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, answered 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler’s questions, 
despite the heat, as if they had ice in 
their mouths. The Senator from Mon- 
tana had resumed his efforts to find 
out what made the intricate mechanism 
of the Van Sweringen rail empire tick 
so irregularly. 

The testimony of Swan and Potter 
brought out that the Guaranty Com- 
pany in 1930 had floated a Van Swer- 
ingen note issue of $30,000,000 on which 
investors lost $15,759,000. Whitney ad- 
mitted that he got 1,000 shares of the 
Van Sweringen’s Alleghany Corpora- 
tion stock from J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
underwriters, for $20 a share—at the 
time the issue was being floated, and 
after listing on the exchange, of which 
Whitney was then president. According 
to Senator Wheeler, the stock was 
worth $35 at the time. If it was, Whit- 
ney said, he was unaware of it. 

After Whitney’s testimony, hearings 
were adjourned until Jan. 25. Senator 
Wheeler made it plain that listing prac- 
tices of the New York Exchange would 
be looked into. 

Meanwhile, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist, vice president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., and associate of the 
late Van Sweringen brothers, announced 
in the Cleveland Trust Co. Business 
Bulletin that Van Sweringen securities 
were a good investment. 

The Colonel said that if an investor, 
beginning in 1916, had put $1,000 into 
each enterprise promoted by the Van 
Sweringens he would have made a to- 
tal investment of $16,367 in 709 shares 
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Exclusive Nuphonic 
recording ond re- 
production of the 
improved Dicta- 








phone duplicates 
the human voice 
almost perfectly. 







The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Tr: 
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loWou with Wan-bie Jobs to do: 


f hens more kinds of work your day 
takes in, the more you need this 
modern dictating machine. Variety of 
uses is the biggest surprise of the Dic- 
taphone. q First thing each morning 
it starts into action your over-night 
crop of instructions. q While you clean 
up the mail to which you know the 
answers, your secretary is assembling 
files which will enable you to take 
care of situations on which you need 
further information. @ Many confer- 
ences will vanish entirely, and the rest 
grow briefer. q Verbal understandings 
—either by phone or with peo le 
across your desk—go straight the first 
time, by recording for typing as = 
issue or repeat them. q You'll do less 
phoning around after people, because 
it’s easier to talk to them by Dicta- 
phone. @ Meanwhile, your secretaty 
puts in a full day working for you, 
without wasting time at the corner of 
your desk. You both go home with 
a better day behind you and a lot less 
taken out of you. 






Interested in SALES TRAINING? 
You'll want to seea new sales-training film 
that’s being TALKED about. It’s called 
“Two Salesmen in Search of an Order,” and 
it’s full of real ideas. Mail the coupon below 
and tell us when you can best spare 20 
minutes to see it. Mail it now! 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


CJ Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in 
Search of an Order” will be exhibited in my 
City. 

[JI want to see your representative. 


UII citi arnenescnapebestpipagenneiatdigi tinct Ubbeidensiapdnnanies 


» Address -.. 


Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
e-Mark is Applied. 
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of eight different companies. Had the 
investor held that stock until December, 
1936, his holdings would have been 
worth $41,941, a 256 per cent appre- 
ciation. 


SCRAP STEEL: Brisk Demand, 
High Prices, Contented Dealers 


As one of their principal raw mate- 
rials, steel companies buy huge quanti- 
ties of scrap steel—old automobiles, 
rails, worn-out machinery—which they 
remelt and mix with pig iron to make 
a fresh batch of metal. 

A decade ago the dealers who gath- 
ered the scrap and sold it to steel mills 
were an unorganized crew. Some of 
their number were not above filling 
pipes with sand to make them weigh 
more and thus get a better price. 

To end such practices and lift their 
calling to the dignity of an industry, a 
group of nineteen firms in 1928 formed 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. Be- 
sides curbing unfair competitive prac- 
tices, the new organization provided an 
arbitration mechanism for settling 
members’ disputes. Also, it educated 
the public to realize scrap steel’s value 
in conserving natural resources: every 
ton of used scrap replaces 2 tons of 
iron ore, 2 tons of coal, and 1 ton of 
limestone that-would otherwise be re- 
quired in steelmaking. 

Last week, with membership grown 
to 527 dealers representing 95 per cent 
of the entire industry, the institute met 
in Cincinnati for its ninth annual con- 
vention. Delegates gloated over the cur- 
rent price of steel scrap—$18.17 a ton 
(average price for heavy melting 
scrap)—highest since February, 1925. 
Officials revealed that brisk demand by 


‘the domestic steel industry last year 


lifted consumption to an _ estimated 
30,000,000 tons, compared with 26,000,- 
000 in 1935. In response to foreign de- 
mand, scrap exports also spurted—some 
3,000,000 tons against 2,044,498 in 1935. 


SMUGGLING: Customs Nabbed 
Loot Worth $1,590,968 in 1936 


One June morning in 1933 a smuggler 
set his plane down in a vacant lot near 
Hialeah race track, Miami, Fla. With 
frantic haste a ground crew began un- 
loading 33 cases of liquor. 


Suddenly 60 yards away they spotted 
two Customs Patrol Inspectors in a 
car. The ground crew scattered. The 
pilot gunned his ship for a take-off. As 
he taxied across the lot, the car headed 
straight for the plane. Driving full-tilt 
into the propeller, the customs men 
cracked up both plane and car. But 
they captured the pilot. 


Men: The average citizen thinks of 
a customs official as a uniformed person 
poking through luggage on a dock. Less 
known are the 505 men in the Border 
Patrol—salary: $2,100 a year—who 
guard 5,813 miles of the country’s north- 
ern and southern boundaries. 


Covering 15,000,000 miles a year, 


members of the patrol question about 
1,000,000 people. They also examine 
500,000 automobiles and arrest some 
25,000 aliens and smugglers. Toughest 
assignment is the Mexican border. 

During the Miami boom of a decade 
ago a customs man, Edson J. Shamhart, 
noted that wealthy Americans were im- 
porting large quantities of Cuban tile 
for their houses. Supposedly coming 
from a convent more than 100 years old 
and therefore classed as antique, the 
tile entered this country duty free. But 
if all the tile had actually come from 
the convent the building would have 
had to be 2 miles square. 

Shamhart went to Cuba and found a 
mill at Guantanamo from which tile 
had been chipped. He asked a 104- 
year-old:mammy-named Virginia how 
old the mill Was. Virginia said that the 
mill was 92 years old. Her wrinkled 
face beamed when she explained that 
she was sure of the date because when 
she was 12 her boy friend, Jose Gomez, 
had seduced her beside the mill, which 
was then in course of construction. 
That made the building 92 years old— 
and ended the imports of phony tile. 


Loot: Working hand in glove with 
the Border Patrol are 160 agents in an 
investigative unit known as the Cus- 
toms Agency Service. Under the di- 
rection of Thomas J. Gorman, white- 
haired, pipe-smoking Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Customs, the service keeps a 
sharp eye out for smuggling, under- 
valuations, dumping of foreign goods, 
and other revenue-law violations. 

About 90 per cent of smuggling cap- 
tures result from tip-offs by foreign 
agents. When the smuggler reaches 
ethis country he isn’t arrested at the 
border. Instead the agents wait until 
he goes to the address of the consignee. 
Then they step in and nab both. 

During the past fiscal year customs 





Rum Runninc: The Coast Guard does 


officials made 14,641 seizures valued at 
$1,590,968. Biggest items: 


NS 4p Re AO ia SS ARTE $653,253 
RI Mosc nenncentebectaieios 434,365 
EASE mE 110,129 


Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry A. Morgenthau Jr., in his annual 
report, announced that customs field 
men had broken up three major at- 
tempts to smuggle watch movements 
into the United States. The report also 
said that 50,000 gallons of Belgian alco- 
hol were seized during the year as well 
as $12,000 worth of silver-fox furs. 


Tricks: It is sometimes estimated 
that 100 times more goods are smug- 
gled successfully than are caught by 
the customs men. At present there are 
two distinct types of smugglers. One 
runs bulky merchandise, such as live- 
stock and agricultural products, across 
the border. The other tries to bring ar- 
ticles- of small: bulk and high value— 
narcotics, jewels,- and watch move- 
ments—through the.regular ports of 
entry. Uses 

Worst headaches for customs officials 
come from the ingenuity. of the second 
group. Today the trend is away from 
trunks with false bottoms and toward 
undervests. Without showing a telltale 
bulge, one of these vests can carry as 
many as 1,000 watch movements. 

Gem smugglers are especially tricky. 
One Chicago gentleman with tiny feet 
had special shoes built to hold diamonds. 
Another made 27 transatlantic trips 
with jewels concealed in his artificial 
hunchback. Precious stones have also 
turned up in fountain pens, toothpaste, 
cakes of soap, ear trumpets, nursing 
bottles, and cartridges. ~. 

Once estimated as a $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 business, gem smuggling 
has declined ‘in recent years. Chief 
reason: if you give the government a 
tip, Congress allows you one-fourth the 
value of the confiscated jewels. 


RUDY ARNOLD 


for marine smugglers what the Customs 


Agency Service and the Border Patrol do on land. Above—a cutter brings a high-speed 
bootlegger to boot: warning, flight, chase, capture. 
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BANKER: Earthquake and Panic 
Catapulted Giannini to Success 


In May, 1930, on his 60th birthday, 
Amadeo Peter Giannini retired to his 
California flower garden to raise 
geraniums. As head of Transamerica 
Corporation, world’s largest bank hold- 
ing company, the Italian immigrants’ 
son had ruled a vast financial empire: 
the Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association, with branches 
in virtually every important town in 





WIDE WORLD 
Amadeo Peter Giannini 


California; the Bank of America 
National Association, in New York; 
the Banca d’America e d'Italia, a bank- 
ing chain in Italy; plus several in- 
surance companies, real-estate firms, 
and minority interests in countless 
other banks here and abroad. 

As his successor, the retiring execu- 
tive selected Elisha Walker, president 
of Blair & Co., private bankers—and 
proeeeded to buy out Blair & Co. in 
order to get his man. Then the financial 
world heard no more of A. P. Giannini 
for almost two years. 

Meanwhile, things happened to the 
enormous holding-company structure 
he had built up. As the depression 
deepened, Transamerica Corporation 
stock dropped from 67 in 1929 to 2 in 
1931. To keep the ship from founder- 
ing, Walker hastily threw out ballast: 
he sold the Bank of America (New 
York) to the National City Bank and 
laid plans for getting rid of the Bank 
of America in California: He also an- 
nounced a radical change in Trans- 
america policies: henceforth it would 
function solely as an investing com- 
pany and not participate in subsidi- 
aries’ management. 

As a final step, the new chief called 
in financial doctors from Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. - (bankers in this country 
for Ivar Kreuger) and ousted the re- 
maining. members of the Giannini 
family—Dr. Attilio Henry and Law- 
rence Mario, respectively brother and 
son of A. P. 

The founder learned about these 
changes when he returned from a 
European trip late in 1931. At once 
he ‘started organizing the company’s 


200,000 stockholders in a proxy war to © 


regain control. Up and down Cali- 
fornia the Giannini family barnstormed, 
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holding huge mass meetings at which 
speakers denounced the Octopus of 
Wall Street that was crushing Trans- 
america. When the votes were counted 
in February, 1932, Giannini found him- 
self again at the helm by a majority of 
3 to 1—“the greatest triumph of my 
career.” 

Giannini then set about rebuilding 
his realm. Instead of pulling in the 
reins, as Walker had done, he decided 
on further expansion: in 1934 Trans- 
america bought the First National 
Bank in Reno, Nev.; in 1936, it entered 
the State of Washington, acquiring 
control of the National Bank of Ta- 
coma. 

Meanwhile, the holding company’s 
biggest subsidiary, Bank of. America 
N.T.&S.A., was also spreading out: 
44 new branches added last year made 
a total of 475 in 294 California com- 
munities. Bank of America now ranks 
as fourth largest in the country, 
measured by total resources; only 
Chase National, Guaranty Trust, and 
National City—all of New York—sur- 
pass it. 

Giannini also modernized the bank’s 
lending policies. In selling credit, com- 
mercial banks previously had neg- 
lected the “little fellow’—a _ short- 
sighted omission, in his opinion. Bank 
of America launched an elaborate ad- 
vertising campaign—via radio, news- 
papers, billboards, and car cards—that 
acquainted Californians with its facili- 
ties for personal loans, automobile 
financing, and home-modernization 
credit. 

Result: at last week’s annual meet- 
ing of stockholders in San Francisco, 
officiais were able to report 1936 net 
earnings for the bank totaling $22,522,- 
000, compared with $16,276,000 in 1935. 


EARTHQUAKE: Thirty-five years ago 
Amadeo Peter Giannini little dreamed 
he would ever become a banker. Born 
on a California farm, he started work- 
ing in his stepfather’s produce com- 
mission business at the age of 12. 
Seven years later he had risen to part- 
ner; in 1902, at 32, he retired with an 
income of $400 a month from well- 
chosen investments. 

But the young man had too restless 
a nature to remain idle. A _ building 
and loan association invited him to 
serve on its board of directors. Dis- 
agreeing with the other directors over 
policy, he determined to start a bank 
of his own. Thus, in 1904, the Bank of 
Italy was formed, predecessor of the 
present-day Bank of America. 

At first the tiny institution (it had a 
capital of only $150,000) drew its cus- 
tomers entirely from San Francisco’s 
Italian section. The 1906 earthquake 
and fire provided the opportunity for 
expansion. As the flames closed in on 
the bank, Giannini loaded all its cash, 
securities, and records on two horse- 
drawn drays, drove home, and buried 
the valuables overnight in his garden. 
Next morning, while the city was still 
smoking, the Bank of Italy opened an 
emergency office on the water front, 
freely lending funds for reconstruction. 

Giannini gained additional prestige 





a year later when he foresaw the. 


























Keeping pace with the latest in 
western rail service, these days, is 
like chasing the devil around a 
stump. Passenger and operating 
departments are shaking new 
speed and creature comforts out 
of their sleeves at a dizzy rate. 


@ Again this month the Santa Fe has 
drawn Chicago and California closer 
together. 


@ Westbound time of the solid- 
Pullman, no-extra-fare California Lim- 
ited, a favorite for 40 years, has been 
shortened. 


@ Schedules of the extra-fare Chief, 
hours-swiftest of all California daily 
trains, have been cut for the second 
time in eight months. At Chicago and 
Kansas City there is new convenience 
in departures, arrivals, and connec- 
tions for all Santa Fe transcontinental 
travel. 


@ Winter service for Phoenix and 
Palm Springs, in both directions, is 
now the finest we have ever had. 
Grand Canyon and the Indian-detours 
provide memorable stopovers. 


The SCOUT 


This new train, dedicated to de luxe 
economy travel and swift as a limited, 
now features beautiful air-conditioned 
tourist sleepers and coaches; free pil- 
lows and porter service; Fred Harvey 
dining car meals at 90c per day. 


@ With it all, this winter's round trip 
fares, of all classes, are the lowest in 
Santa Fe history! 


W.J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1024 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send picture books and folders about fares 


from to 
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1907 panic and turned most of his 
bank’s assets into cash; thereby he was 
able to meet all withdrawals in gold, 
while other San Francisco banks had 
to resort to clearing-house certificates. 


As the Bank of Italy grew, it opened 
offices in other California communities. 
Federal legislation against branch 
banking prevented direct expansion 
across State lines; but Giannini got 
around this barrier by erecting his 
holding-company pyramid—beginning 
with the Bancitaly Corporation in 1919. 

The tall, stentorian-voiced banker 
built up his enterprises for the fun of 
it, not because he wanted to amass 
a fortune. Even at the 1929 peak, 
he was known as the “poorest rich 
man” in America—worth less than 
$500,000. A bonus of $1,500,000 which 
he received in 1928 went to the Uni- 
versity of California to endow a school 
for agricultural economics. 


Although A. P. holds the chairman- 
ship both of the Bank of America and 
of Transamerica Corporation, he has 
unloaded some of his responsibilities in 
recent years on his son, Lawrence, 43, 
president of the bank and chairman of 
Transamerica’s executive committee. 
Formerly, A. P.’s brother, Dr. A. H. 
Giannini, also shouldered part of the 
load. But last July the ex-army sur- 
geon renounced banking in favor of 
the movies, becoming president and 
chairman of United Artists Corp. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Despite curtailment of auto shipments 
as a result of sit-down strikes, railroad 
freight carloadings increased 110,576 
over the previous week and 13.6 per 
cent above the corresponding week last 


- year. 


® In 1929 crude rubber consumed in the 
United States amounted to 467,408 tons 
—then an all-time high. Consumption 
in 1936: 573,522 tons, an increase of 
almost 23 per cent. 


*® Some $65,000,000 annually could be 
separated from processors of sugar for 
the use of the Federal Government, said 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, by the imposition of a process- 
ing tax similar to the taxes invalidated 
by the Supreme Court’s AAA decision. 
Wallace’s idea: to tax only imported 
sugar. 


® World construction of merchant ves- 
sels showed a marked upward trend 
during 1936, according to Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister. At the end of the quarter closed 
Dec. 31, 2,251,000 gross tons of shipping 
were under construction in shipyards of 
the world, a gain of 140,000 tons over 
the previous quarter. 


® The oil industry presented a mixed 
picture last week, with crude prices 
rising and the Winter drop in consump- 
tion causing a sharp upturn in gasoline 
stocks and a consequent threat of sof- 
tening prices for motor fuel. Total 
stocks of finished and unfinished gaso- 
line last-week shoved an increase of 
1,453,000 barrels over the previous 
week. 


LAW 





DismMissEeD: By Justice of the Peace 
Grandin Miller in San Jose, Calif., a 
criminal libel suit against P. Milton 
Smith, editor-publisher of The Moun- 
tain View (Calif.) Register-Leader. 
Smith’s habit of using his paper to air 
personal dislikes annoyed his readers. 
The town’s Patriotic League thought 


Pennsylvania would take the residue 
because Mrs. Garrett had no direct 
heirs. By last week, claims had poured 
in from “relatives” in 48 States and 
29 foreign countries. Because Garrett 
willed his fortune to his wife, the State 
Supreme Court last Spring ruled out 
about 15,000 claims based on relation- 
ship to him. Unless “heirs” can be 
eliminated in huge chunks, hearings 
will continue for ten years. 





his taste was as bad as his grammar 
when he ranted in a postelection edi- 
torial: “It was the most astonishing 
thing ... that a man universally hated 
for a smiling hypocrite, a mountebank 
of the lowest order, and the biggest 
‘false alarm’ since the creation of man 
should sweep 26 millions of ordinarily 
sane American voters off their feet in 
an hysteria of wild-eyed madness, is a 
thing that has set all sound-minded 
people ... to figuring; trying to find 
out why America went mad on Nov. 3.” 

Horace Beales, the league’s ultra- 
respectable president, brought Smith 
into court. But Justice Miller thought 
“there was no direct accusation against 
the President, and the statements of 
the defendant were merely quoting 
what he considered opinions of other 
people.” 

Becun: In Philadelphia Orphans’ 
court, hearings on claims of 16,700 
“heirs” to the $20,000,000 estate of 
Mrs. Henrietta E. Garrett, widow of 
Walter Garrett, snuff manufacturer. 
When Garrett died in 1895, he left his 
wife $6,000,000, and begged her in 
turn to leave the “fortune to charitable 
institutions. Don’t let any scalawags 
get it if you can help it.” At her death 
in 1930, Mrs. Garrett’s fortune had 
grown to $17,000,000 (today the estate 
is still increasing at the rate of $1,400 
daily), but her will doled out only 
$62,500. 

Word went around that the State of 
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P. Milton Smith at his press: Personal dislikes annoyed his readers 


Sovucut: By Margaret Scheymanski, 
22, an injunction from Detroit Circuit 
Court Judge James E. Chenot ordering 
Virgil T. Wynes to stop annoying her. 
After a two-year friendship, Miss 
Scheymanski in 1935 tired of Wynes 
and told him to stay away. But “he 
constantly annoyed me... created 
scenes on the street ... followed me 
to work ... and created such dis- 
turbances that I was discharged twice 
...I ama nervous wreck.” 

FILED: In Newport, R.I., seven libel 
suits for $10,000 each, against Mrs. El- 
len French Vanderbilt Fitz Simons, 
Republican National Committeewoman; 
by seven Republican State Senators. In 
letters to women members of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee and 
to the presidents of all women’s Re- 
publican clubs in Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Fitz Simons called the Senators “yel- 
low dogs” and “traitors to their party.” 
The suing seven gained control of the 
State Senate by joining forces with 
the Democratic minority. 

Decipep: By the Alabama Supreme 
Court, that a Birmingham ordinance to 
set up “parking meters” in the city’s 
downtown streets is an “invalid exer- 
cise of taxing power.” Birmingham had 
installed some of the meters, in which 
parking motorists deposited 5 cents. Jus- 
tice William H. Thomas’ opinion ruled 
the law was designed to raise revenue 
and did not properly regulate parking. 
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PREACHER : 


America to Crusade for Peace 


Maude Royden in 


“T am convinced that what I can see, 
others can see, and nothing will per- 
suade me that the world is not yet ready 
for an ideal for which I am ready.” 

Agnes Maude Royden, England’s fa- 
mous woman preacher, has thus ex- 
plained the driving power behind her 
devotion to such ideals as women’s suf- 
frage, women in the ministry, and now, 
international peace. 

Last week the tall, oval-faced woman 
swung into a two-month tour of 37 
American cities, crusading under the 
banner of the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign. The Philadelphia organization, 
formed last March and now headed by 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, has been 
conducting a drive for national peace 
education. One objective is to persuade 
Americans to sign one of its two 
pledges: (1) “never*stto approve of or 
participate in any war, except to repel 
an unprovoked armed invasion of con- 
tinental United States by a foreign foe’’; 
(2) a flat “resolute determination never 
to approve of or participate in any war.” 


On her arrival in New York a fort- 
night ago, Miss Royden defined her aim: 
to show peace as the “glorious thing it 
is rather than something of negative 
quality.” War, she held, is not the 
ghost that cannot:be laid; rather it is 
“the feeling of fatalism that war is in- 
evitable.” 


‘FicnuTine Mystic’: Miss Royden, now 
60, comes from a patrician family long 
prominent in English shipping circles. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Maude Royden fights war’s fatalism 
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Her father, Sir Thomas, was chairman 
of the Cunard Steam Ship Co. 

From Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
she went to Liverpool, where she did 
social-service work for three years in 
the slums by the Mersey River. Then 
religion became the dominating force in 
her life, and, when she was offered a 
post as lay assistant at Luffenham par- 
ish in Rutland, she accepted. But or- 
dination and preaching were denied her 
by the Church of England’s laws against 
women priests. 

London’s City Temple, England’s 
“Cathedral of Noncomformity,” heard 
of her work at Luffenham and invited 
her to come and preach a sermon. Her 
theme—“The Trustworthiness of God” 
—her powerful voice, and the, profound 





impression she made on the congrega- | 


tion led Temple officials to retain her as 
assistant to the pastor. 

London, then in the midst of the 
World War, was almost a no man’s 
land. Women turned to her for assur- 
ance that behind the carnage and sor- 
row there was hope. Sunday after 
Sunday, while most churches had hand- 
ful congregations, crowds thronged City 
Temple to hear Miss Royden. Day after 
day she kept office hours—her “soul 
clinic,” she called it—where those who 
wished her help could talk with her 
alone. “It was amazing,” someone wrote, 
“how much of London’s heartbreaking 
burden this slight, frail person with a 
slight limp and thin body could carry.” 

Once described as “a fighting mystic, 
a practical idealist, a Christian who be- 
lieves in bringing Christianity into so- 
ciety and industry to transform the faith 
of both,” Miss Royden has never failed 
to proclaim her feelings. She bitterly 
protested the inhuman blockade of Ger- 
many, depriving women and children of 
food; almost single-handed she forced 
the government to disband the battal- 
ions of prostitutes which had been sent 
to the forces in France. 

After the war Miss Royden left City 
Temple to organize her own London 
congregation. Still an Anglican, still 
unordained, she acquired a derelict Con- 
gregational church in a drab section 
near Victoria Station. Naming it the 
Guildhouse, she started sixteen years of 
preaching, which terminated last De- 
cember when she resigned to give her 
entire time to peace work. 

The Guildhouse congregations ex- 
ceeded those of City Temple. Every 
seat was filled an hour before the serv- 
ice. Unfettered by ecclesiastical rules 
and scorning a “one-way ministry,” she 
invited her listeners to ask questions 
about her sermons. Often the ugly 
building echoed with hecklers—much as 
if it had been Hyde Park. 

Miss Royden’s pulpit power is not 
easily defined. Her phrases—‘‘the legiti- 
mate child of illegitimate parents,” 
“spiritual sins which have so respect- 
able an air’’—catch people’s attention; 
her personality—intense, sincere, and 
humble—holds it. 

Clergymen not above belittling one 
another agree that Miss Royden ranks 
among Christianity’s finest preachers. 
Many of them wish they could acquire 
her knack of making listeners believe 
she means what she says. 
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Eye Strain 
MAY BE THE CAUSE 


of — 


general 
bodily 
fatigue! 


Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


FARIES GUARDSMAN LAMP 


will conserve your energy and protect your 
eyes. Tests indicate that under adequate 
lighting, a person of normal vision expends 
one fourth of his daily bodily energy in the 
processes of seeing. The ease of seeing 
varies directly with the quantity and effec- 
tive control of lighting; as lighting efficien- 
cy decreases, energy consumption increases. 
Fories Guardsman Lamp assures proper 
illumination . . . is designed to avoid glare 
and shadow . .. to flood the lighted area 
with adequate, restful, properly controlled 
light. See the GUARDSMAN today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. NW 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











An ENTIRELY NEW BOOK FOR 
TODAY'S NEEDS IN READING, 
WRITING, and SPEAKING 1‘e larg- 


est, latest 
abridgment of the new Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition; characterized by the same out- 
standing scholarship. Surpasses all other abridged 
dictionaries in authority, usefulness. 110,000 En- 
tries; 1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages. Thin-Paper 
Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leath- 
er, $7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue 
or natural), $8.50. Get the 
Best Handy-Sized 
Dictionary. Pur- 
chase of your book- 
seller,orsend order 
and remittance di- 
rect to the publish- 
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SCIENCE 


SCHIZOPHRENIA: Diabetics’ 


Insulin Shock Relieves Insane 





More than half the nation’s million 
hospital beds for the insane are filled by 
patients with schizophrenia, new name 
for dementia praecox. These patients 
are shy, sullen, and self-absorbed; they 
may spend hours trying to snare elusive 
thumbs or repeating such pathetic state- 
ments as: “John, I’m no good.” If the 
mental ailment is of the cataleptic type, 
the patient may be set in position like 
a store-window dummy, and he will re- 
main for hours with arms uplifted or 
legs outstretched. 


To treat this baffling malady, old- 
time doctors relied on shock. They 
would drop patients suddenly through 
trap doors or whirl them in revolving 
chairs until their blood churned. Later 
treatments included slicing away parts 
of the thyroid gland or the frontal brain 
lobe, injection of gold salts, extraction 
of teeth, and treatments with high-fre- 
quency current and artificial fever. None 
gave hopeful enough results. 

In 1928 Dr. Manfred Sakel, Viennese 
psychiatrist, went off on another tack. 
He had noted how diabetic patients, 
dosed with too much insulin, went into 


a state of “sugar shock.” The extract 
from the pancreatic “islands’’ caused 
the body to burn blood sugar so rapidly 
that supplies were soon exhausted. 

This condition, familiar to all diabet- 
ics, may be relieved quickly and surely 
by gulping down a few lumps of sugar 
or a chocolate bar. But meanwhile pa- 
tients are miserably uncomfortable. 
They twitch, sweat profusely, have fits, 
then go into a comatose state. If this 
is unrelieved, death is apt to follow. 

While treating a group of diahetics 
who were also drug addicts, Dr. Sakel 
observed that after they underwent ac- 
cidental sugar shock the patients’ minds 
cleared astonishingly. Why not, he rea- 
soned, try the treatment on schizo- 
phrenics ? 

Austrian, Polish, and Swiss clinics be- 
gan treating the mental malady with 
insulin. In new cases 70 per cent fa- 
vorable‘results were obtained. With this 
record as a letter of introduction, Dr. 
Sakel last Fall came to the United 
States and established himself at Har- 
lem Valley State Hospital, Wingdale, 
N.Y. 

Last week he emerged from this haven 
to make his first public appearance. At 
a joint meeting of the New York Neu- 
rological Society and the New York 
Academy of Medicine’s section of neu- 
rology and psychiatry he reviewed in- 
sulin-shock therapy. 





out a stream of radiation 


000 and SERVICE 


Ray Howitzer: Usual hospital X-ray machines cost approximately $5,000 and pour 


under a pressure of about 200,000 volts. This giant, displayed 


last week at Columbia University’s Cancer Research Institute, in the New York Medical 
Center, foge 1,200,000 volts, took two years to build, and cost $25,000. Four separate 


outlets 
leads, to a 


streams of cancer-killing fr 
research 
X-rays on fruit flies. Air dy they have. determ 


to four patients simultaneously. A fifth 


where workers are aay are Wing te find the ultimate effects of 


Tay howitzer has little effect 


on viruses—the submicroscopic organisms ‘that cause a variety of diseases and have even 


been erroneously suspected of causing cancer. 





““My own experience,” the young Aus- 
trian said in @ slightly accented voice, 
“now includes over 300 cases... [but] 
the absence of the kind of definite symp- 
toms that we have in physical diseases 

. makes it difficult to estimate results 

. But when in so large a series of 
cases as I have treated... the net re- 
sult is a percentage of remissions which 
is at least four times greater than the 
most optimistic figures for spontaneous 
remissions, then I think ... we are en- 
titled to conclude that the treatment is 
effective.” 


* 
FLU: Boston Bacteria Blocked 
With Ultraviolet-Ray Screen 


Unwittingly, last week, millions of 
the world’s inhabitants sucked sub- 
microscopic organisms into their nasal 
passages. These mysterious viruses 
invaded the human body and incubated 
for 48 hours. Then the host got fever- 
ish. Head and back bones began ach- 
ing; nostrils clogged; and lungs be- 
came wheezy. 

Paris doctors pronounced it la grippe. 
Boston doctors said coryza. Most 
others, including those in New York 
and London where the virus was es- 
pecially prevalent, called it simply 
influenza. 

The epidemic, which in all likelihood 
reached its peak last week, was not as 
severe as those of 1922, 1923, and 1929, 
but was probably worse than those of 
1926 and 1933. Since mildness of the 
epidemic made home dosing the rule, 
no reliable figures.on prevalence were 
available. Consensus of estimators: 
about 3 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation was bedridden. 

William Firth Wells, Harvard Public 
Health School researcher, could have 
found no better time to demonstrate his 
new apparatus which kills air-borne 
microbes. Essentially it consists of 
nothing more than an ultraviolet-ray 
lamp whose bulletlike rays_ shrivel 
microbes to extinction. 

Wells started work two years ago. 
He built a 2,000-cubic-foot test cham- 
ber into which he could atomize cul- 
tures of various disease-causing organ- 
isms. First he used escherichia coli— 
putrefaction bacteria found in human 
intestines; periodic samplings proved 
the microbes, alive and healthy, were 
floating about the chamber. Then Wells 
switched on a 500-watt mercury-vapor 
ultraviolet-ray lamp; the bugs died in- 
stantaneously. 

Since 85 per cent of all deaths from 
infections come from diseases con- 
tracted via the nose-throat route, it 
seemed likely that the air afforded the 
path by which measles, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, infantile paralysis, 
and other diseases spread from man 
to man. Last July, other Harvard 
public-health workers proved experi- 
mentally that air could transmit the 
influenza organism. 

Wells’ lamp took on a new impor- 
tance. The researcher built a_waill- 
board model of a rai:road car to test 
the scope of his air-cleaning rays, hop- 
ing to find a preventive for the whole- 
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Editorial affairs worry Lowell Thomas 


sale spread of disease. Next he tin- 
kered with air-cleaning lamps for oper- 
ating rooms. Last week he demon- 
strated a third possible use. 


In a corridor in Boston’s Children’s 
Hospital he had installed a lamp which 
laid down a barrage of rays. The lamp- 
light hung an effective curtain between 
contagious and other wards. Through 
this filter of invisible light nurses 
could step without fear, but in it any 
bacterium would perish. 


GEOLOGY: Observations Show 
Scotland Drifting Westward 


Long ago geologists ceased to regard 
the earth as a pjacjd, stable mass, set- 
tled in an irrevocable mold. Observa- 
tions show the Atlantic Coast receding. 
Concrete posts sunk as survey refer- 
ence spots along the volcanic Pacific 
Coast mark its progress in some spots, 
its recession in others. Australia, some 
geologists postulate, floats gently like 
a great lily pad on the molten interior 
of the earth. 


Most of these movements are so 
gradual they are barely discernible. 
But one cropped up last week that ap- 
peared, by comparison, to be moving 
with breath-taking rapidity. Check- 
ing old figures at the Glasgow observa- 
tory, Thomas R. Tannahill found Scot- 
land hurrying toward Labrador at the 
rate of 10 feet a year. 


Figures compiled in 1865 located the 
observatory at 17 minutes 10.55 seconds 
west of Greenwich. Last week’s obser- 
vation read 17 minutes 11.25 seconds. 
This difference of 0.7 seconds represents 
700 feet displacement. 


Since Greenwich has not gone along 
With Glasgow, Tannahill concluded: 
“This must be taken to indicate Brit- 
ain is attached to Europe only in the 
neighborhood of the Channel and is 
turning slowly somewhere in Kent so 
thatthe northern part of the island is 
moving westward while the south’ re- 
Mains stationary.” 
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MAGAZINES: Two New Monthlies 
Offer Brisk and Brainy Matter 





* Newsstands have broken out this Win- 
ter with a rash of new magazines; sev- 
eral of them—like Life, Coronet, and 
Look—already have circulations run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands. 

Last week two more ventures ap- 
peared on the market. Both are pocket- 
size (5% x 7% inches), 25-cent month- 
lies, and neither carries advertising. 
One, The Commentator, follows in the 
debunking tradition of The American 
Mercury and aims at popular appeal; 
print run of the first issue was 200,000 
copies. The other new magazine, 
Events, stolid and scholarly after the 
fashion of The New York Times’ form- 
er Current History, was held to a limited 
New York newsstand sale. 


Fun: With a gaily colored cover of 
President Roosevelt broadcasting, un- 
derscored by the name of Lowell 
Thomas in large type, The Commenta- 
tor’s first issue ran to 128 pages. Ina 
back-cover announcement, the editors— 
Thomas, John B. Kennedy, former Col- 
lier’s editor, and H. V. Kaltenborn, vet- 
eran air reporter—proclaimed the mag- 
azine’s policy: “Freer than the Air.” 

Contributions came mostly from radio 
commentators—Floyd Gibbons, Boake 
Carter, Clem McCarthy, Edwin C. Hill. 
Prices for first-issue articles averaged 
$300. When the stock of “inside-dope” 
stories is exhausted, the editors plan to 
print provocative, “forward-looking” 
material from authors outside the radio 
field. 

Money for the enterprise came from 
Charles S. Payson, brother-in-law of 
John Hay Whitney, millionaire sports- 
man. Payson confessed it was his first 
publishing venture—one from which he 
expected more fun than profits. 


Hopes: When The New York Times 
sold Current History to M. E. Tracy, 
the new publisher ditched the staff writ- 
ers as too stuffy. Spencer Brodney, the 
ex-editor, got a group of friends to- 
gether and decided to print the same 
type articles by the same authors. The 
first issue of Events had 1,000 subscrib- 
ers before it hit the stands. Brodney 
expects no big street circulation; ulti- 
mately he hopes subscriptions alone will 
support his magazine. 
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FREE to “HORSE 


OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Contains over 400 bargains in English 
Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. 

“little joe’’ Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. W, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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RIFLES: First Oficial List of 
The 


Charles T. Coiner, N. W. Ayer adver- 
tising art director, gets credit for think- 
ing up the Blue Eagle emblem for NRA 
(National Recovery Administration). 
But it’s a curious coincidence that the 
blue eagle has been the emblem of an- 
other N.R.A. (National Rifle Associa- 
tion) since its organization in 1871. 

The shooters’ N.R.A., headquarters 
also in Washington, today rules some 
quarter of a million trigger squeezers. 
There are more rifle clubs in the United 
States than private golf courses. 

Wealthy enthusiasts of the sport pay 
hundreds of dollars for guns custom- 
built with handmade barrels and pur- 
chase $60 spotting scopes—instruments 
that enable them to see where their bul- 
lets have plugged the targets. Others 
borrow a friend’s gun, purchase 100 
cartridges for 75 cents, and enjoy a 
dirt-cheap afternoon’s entertainment. 

This week, for the first time, N.R.A. 
announced a ranking of the 30 men who 
top the most popular class of target 
shooters—those who use small bores, 
commonly known as .22 rifles. N.R.A. 
explained it did not consider compara- 
tive scores, because varying winds ren- 
der such figures as meaningless as com- 
parative golf scores on different courses. 
The rifle ranking is based on the rela- 
tive performance of marksmen in tour- 
naments throughout the past year. 

William P. Schweitzer, wealthy man- 
ager of the country’s oldest carbon- and 








Small-Bore Champions 


Small-bore champion, William Schweitzer (above), 
a tienes — David Carlson (below), in 
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: astic co-fancier 


cigarette-paper company, in Elizabeth, 
N.J., is rated the nation’s. No. 1 small- 
bore expert. His wife is well known as 
a water-color painter. During his ca- 
reer as a marksman, Schweitzer has 
squeezed a trigger 100,000 times and 
has missed the center of the bull’s-eye 
only once every ten shots. Runner-up 
honors go to David Carlson, a hard- 
working New Haven shooter whose 
skill earned him a job testing barrels 
in Winchester’s gun plant. 

Next July at Bisley, England, ten 
of the top-ranking American small 
bores will take on a similar number of 
Britishers—the first such international 
match held since 1931. N.R.A. will pay 
traveling expenses. 


MOUSE SHOW: A Minister’s 
Pet Rodent Wins Silver Cup 


The American Mouse Fanciers Asso- 
ciation is no product of a humorist’s 
imagination but an actual group of 
some 50 mouse lovers who last week 


i held the nation’s first rodent show in 
, Boston, Mass. 


As yet the A.M.F.A. does not con- 
sider itself important enough to have 
a president. Its guiding spirit is the 
Rev. Reginald W. Ferrier, a high-col- 
lared rector of an Episcopal church in 
Stockport, N.Y. He spends hours every 
day studying his runty rodents through 
tortoise-shelled glasses. 

Dr. Ferrier’s wife. shows little in- 
terest in mice, but he has an enthusi- 
in Amy Blanchard, 
elderly and unmarried. A parakeet and 
canary breeder of long experience, she 


where 
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undertook the job of judging the 60 
mice in the Boston show—single- 
handed. No one knows better than -Miss 
Blanchard the difference between a 
good and a lousy mouse. 

“The mouse must be long in body, 
with long, clean head, not too fine or 
pointed at the nose, the eyes... large, 
bold, and prominent .. . the ears large 
and tulip-shaped, free from creases, 
carried erect, with plenty of width be- 
tween them. The body should be long 
and slim, a trifle arched over loin, and 
racy in appearance .. .-The tail should 
be about equal to the length of the 
mouse’s body. The coat should be short 

. perfectly smooth . . . He should be 
tractable and free from any vice . 
should not be subject to fits or other 
similar ailments.” 

With such points as these in mind, 
Miss Blanchard picked up each mouse 
by the tail and gave him a thorough 
looking over. Finally she awarded six 
$1 prizes to the-most marvelous mice, 
24 ribbons to runner-ups and a silver 
cup, signifying best in the show, to a 
big, shiny, black mouse owned by Dr. 
Ferrier. 

In England, whgrg, Dr. Ferrier at- 
tended college, mousé-fancying rates as 
much more than a fréak hobby. An 
active governing -body, the National 
Mouse Club, sponsors two or. three 
shows a week. Thousands of English- 
men-know enough about mice to bathe 
them in soda water, not disinfectants. 
A crafty breeder expects more than 
$100 for a blue-blood mouse. 

In America $2.50 is top price for a 
mouse. Chief markets: other mouse 
maniacs, pet shops,‘and college: labo- 
ratories. y 
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s clAL SECURITY For a great many years Addressograph has been widely used for fast, accurate, 
{0 


legible and economical payroll work in all kinds and sizes of business. Utilizing 

— Addressograph methods, employers imprinted names and numbers on clock cards 
cords yar and cost record forms . . . listed names and numbers on payroll sheets while 
automatically entering fixed deductions in proper columns . . . imprinted pay 
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t be made numbers, dates, amounts, deduction notations, check numbers and signatures. 
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NOW for New Payroll Records and Reports 
In addition to payroll work previously required in any business, employers 
quired repor’ must now rewrite names, with their identification numbers, on several new 
1 Social Security records and reports, at regular intervals ... and such entries 
made? must be accurate! 
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rms must be With Addressograph, the regular payroll routine plus the additional work 


now necessary can be handled ten to fifty times faster than by other methods 
ed? .. . and without mistakes in names, identification numbers or other re- 
must be peated information. 
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e % 
on official forms: Regardless of the size of the payroll . . . ten names or ten thousand names 
. . there is an Addressograph Payroll Method to handle your standard 
duction state- forms and the records and reports required 
furnished by law. The nearest Addressograph Repre- 
sentative will help you to adapt your 
present methods to new requirements. He 
1s will will welcome the opportunity to serve 
ayroll method: “dl you. Consult classified sections of tele- 
> \j, record an phone books in principal cities for ad- 
and assure dresses of representatives. 
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CONCISE SUMMARY 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
ONS +--+ 
= Sent. FREE to Employers . . . 
E The recently published 24-page book, 
*“Modern Payroll Procedure,” and its sup- 
plement, “‘Concise Summary of Social Se- 
curity Act Provisions,”’ will be mailed free 
to employers who mail their request on 
business stationery. Many questions now 
puzzling employers will be answered. 


ADBRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Clg 





The Addressograph line of 
name- and data-writing 
machines includes several 
models in each of three 
classes—hand -operated, 
electric and automatic. 
There’s a machine exactly 
suited to the needs of 
any kind or size business. 
\ Prices range from $25 up, 
\ on convenient payments. 
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